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« + 1 OPINION 


SALUTE TO THE PERSONAL 
Christmas is coming! For a brief few hours, we are allowed — and even 
encouraged — to put aside the heavy weight of daily routine. 

This break, however we may think about it, is still the ritual peak 
of our vear. Under all the buving and selling, the giving and receiving of 
presents, it is the time, more than anv other, when people want to be 
together as people, to reaffirm the relationships that give the deepest 
meaning to their lives; to think ‘I-Thou’, rather than ‘I-It’. And around 
the edges of the personal, this attitude of good-will streams out, for a 
little while, into the institutional framework of our davs. 

Yet there is no more pressing problem in our world than the need 
to maintain a sane balance between the personal and the impersonal, not 
just at Christmas, but through the whole vear as well. We, in adult educa- 
tion, could use proportion just as much as the business man or the doctor ; 
the housewife or the labour organizer. Indeed, we are great preachers 
of proportion for some great, collective, unknown ‘other’ ; but unlike the 
wisest teachers of the past, we neglect entirelv to practise that we pre- 
dicate as a general good. 

We have one basic assumption that we never question ; because ou 
work is directed towards a good end, it should never be limited. (One 
of the findings of the recent Brunner study of the a£ a is relevant here ; 
‘The AEA appears to have attempted too much, to make some contribu- 
tion to almost anv need brought to its attention !’) One result of this over- 
stressing of the impersonal is our inability to agree upon priorities and to 
stick bv our decisions. When we see onlv the work to be done, leaving 
the human beings who have to do it out of the equation altogether, we 
mav well end with nothing concrete accomplished. And we are also 
robbed of the satisfaction we ought rightlv to feel towards our work. 

Again, in the overwhelming stress on the impersonal, we never really 


see’ our colleagues. It simply is not true that everyone can do anything 
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Human beings are different in temperament, in physical capacity, intel- 
ligence ; some are good with people, others clever about things or ideas 
(We recognize these differences in writing about educational theory or 
in teaching students ; but conveniently forget them in dealing with each 
other). If we had time to meditate a little more upon the personal, we 
might produce less in quantity but create more enduring quality. We 


proudly proclaim to anna recruits 'W e offer you a challenge. This 
isn't an eight-hour a day job, you know! Do we ever seriously ask our- 
selves why we should be so proud ? We all accept ‘lack of time for evalua- 
tion’ as part of our ritual performance. But if we cannot allow ourselves 
to think quietly about what we are doing and why, have we any business 
doing it at all? 

The looming of the impersonal in our affairs finally makes us demand- 
ing and contradictory. Since we never have the time to get at the facts of 
anything for ourselves, we keep crying for more meetings, more com- 
mittees, more conferences — as if talk could replace action or thought. In 
our case, it alwavs adds up, in the end, to ‘what can you contribute to 
work on this project’, for we are a voluntary co-operative movement. At 
this point, there just isn’t time, but someone somewhere else should do 
it! Even a brief brooding on the personal would inform us that ow 
human resources are not limitless and that constant pressure upon them 
to perform the contradictory impossible is finally abortive. We could do 
with more patience and forebearance, not to mention resting, once in a 
while, in the satisfaction of what we have already done. 

So as we eat our turkey and plum pudding, let us express our inward 
gratitude that Christmas is the one dav of the vear, on which no one has 
vet dared to call a meeting! 





FOOD FOR THOUGHT on Microfilm 


FOOD FOR THOUGHT has entered into an agreement with Univer- 
sity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Michigan, U.S.A., to make available to 
libraries and other interested parties all the issues of the magazine, 
beginning with Volume 1, 1936, in microfilm form. This method of 
reproduction permits libraries (and individuals who also have prob- 
lems of limited storage space) to provide legible and durable copies 
of the publication in very small bulk. 

Sales are restricted to those subscribing to the paper edition and 
the film copy is only distributed at the end of the volume year. 

Microfilm copies can be purchased for only $2.00 per volume. 
Orders should be placed with University Microfilms, 313 N. First 
Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan, U.S.A. 
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KITSCH 
AND 
U 


Peter Siegle 


Can the university integrate the mass media, the libraries, and the artis- 
tic-cultural life of the community into an intellectual whole? How can 
the mass media, in particular, enhance the intellectual life of the uni- 
versity and hence the total intellectual climate of the world? These 
questions are directed to those university people who choose to ignore 
the technological marvels of the mid-twentieth century and who, in an 
effort to mitigate the onslaught of mass culture individually, have col- 
lectively abdicated their responsibility toward it. This problem is particu- 
larly relevant to adult educators in the universities, for we are responsible 
not only for preparatory education, but also for continuing education; and 
we are sometimes in the enviable position of the pioneer, more free from 
the procrustean university bed than others of our colleagues; and thus 
able to experiment. 

In the initial approach to such a topic, there is always the hope that 
one can come up with a general formula which applies without too much 


difficulty in various situations, bv-passing the painful agony that usually 
accompanies innovation in a democracy. It is, I confess, a subject painful 
to me because it arouses all my own prejudices about libraries, the mass 
media, and so-called cultural undertakings in our society. It forces me to 
take a more penetrating look at the plight of the intellectual; to worry 
about the efforts made by our colleges and universities to foster the in- 
tellectual life apart from the ‘popular culture’. 


MORE THAN A TECHNICIAN 
First, 1 believe, we must be definite about what we mean by the intellec- 
tual life—on or off the campus. Since the intellectual life is obviously 
that practiced by intellectuals, it is important to know who they are. 
John Fisher, writing in Harpers Magazine, describes them as ; 

‘those people who make a living by dealing in ideas ; those who create, 
distribute, and apply culture. It includes most authors, scholars, artists, and 
scientists — plus a good many people in the communications trades: re- 


porters, advertising men, teachers, film directors, radio and TV men, clergy- 
men, and the like.’ 


But the intellectual life is much more than earning a living by deal- 
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ing in ideas. It involves a concern for the values of the society, a respect 


for controversy, and something of an avant-garde approach to the 
problems of the world. As Fisher points out, 


‘one of the intellectual’s traditional jobs over the last two thousand 
years, has been to serve as a critic of society. He gets paid for making value 
judgments — for marking off the good from the bad, for insisting that Bach 
is superior to Irving Berlin, no matter what the Trendex rating says, for 
putting a finger on the stained and shabby spots in the social fabric; for 
reminding people that they are living in needless ignorance, sloth, and 
ugliness, whether they want to hear this news or not.’ 

One danger in the world today . . . it seems to me . . . is that we are 
grateful for small favours. Thus it is possible for a bright man like John 
Fisher to feel elated at the prospect of the intellectual’s coming into his 
own. I am particularly concerned because he, like so many of us, is 
willing to include among the intellectuals those masterfully trained techni- 
cians who operate so well as communicators of the culture but who are 
not prone to be its critics and evaluators. If we glory in the rise of the 
bright, universitv-educated young man as the desired technician, we are 
failing in our responsibility to produce the kind of students who admire 
and love the intellectual process; who have a sense of responsibility about 
the consequences of the ideas they manipulate for the great unwashed of 
the society. 

It is the task of the university to withstand societv’s pressure that 
technicians be trained under the guise of intellectualism. Who among 
us can deny that there are many highlv intelligent men and women . . 
with high 1Q’s that is . . . both in and out of our institutions who could 
not stand the test of the traditional concept of the intellectual? How many 
of our faculty members . . . not onlv in their own life patterns, but also 
in their attitude towards their te aching ... are so intent on preparing 
technically competent practitioners of their own subject matter that they 
fail to help the student develop the patterns of thought so necessary to 
the trulv intellectual life? 

I make bold to suggest that before we can begin to enhance the 
intellectual life of the college campus from without, we must first decide 
that it is our obligation to enrich the intellectual life from within. This 
is a plea for making the intellectual stance the primary focus of higher 
education in eve ry curriculum line, thus to prepare the student for re spon- 
sible competence in technical areas, consistent with the intellectual tradi- 
tions of our western civilization. 

The stuff of responsible competence is the ability and the desire to 
analvze and criticize that which goes on in the world around us. It seems 


to me that it is in such a milieu that the forces outside the university 
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become important to the intellectual life inside the university. There is 


so much on the mass media and so many cultural events available to 
almost everybody that there is a distinct threat to the learning which 
takes place at school unless a concerted effort is made to counteract these 


potent influences. There are really two choices for the educator : he can 
ignore the mass media, or he can attempt to make use of them for some 
higher goal than simply being selective about them. 

To ignore the existence of radio, television, newspapers, films would 
be catastrophic in an era when the market is flooded with all this inex- 
pensive, readily available mass entertainment, some considerable portion 
of it quite good by aesthetic and intellectual standards on which scholars 
could agree. On the other hand, how can all this be used for the in- 
tellectual enrichment of the universitv student, undergraduate or adult ? 


NEW APPROACH TO HIGHER EDUCATION 

If the colleges and universities accept the responsibility for producing 
critics and analysts of the culture, then thev must somehow build the 
cultural experiences of the present dav into their programs of general 
education. How this can be accomplished specifically, I am not prepared 
to say. But I do believe that there is a theoretical framework stemming 
from John Dewev which does give us a lead in approaching the problem. 
This is not an argument for capital P progressive education at the college 
level, but rather an attempt to interpolate the idea of learning from ex- 
perience, with the exigencies of modern mass culture and massive educa- 
tion clearly in mind. The life of the student today is an around the clock 
experience, only part of which is spent in direct contact with professors 
in the classroom. A considerable portion is spent developing contact in 
the social . . . not intellectual . . . life of the campus. Somehow or other 
the assignments given to students get done, and most students pass 
their courses and get degrees. 

Their unassigned experiences . . . with newspapers, radio, Tv, 
paperbacks, comic books, and such special intellectual journals as Mad 
and Playboy (designed for the American college audience) . . . are 
well supplemented bv trips to the local movie house and an occasional 
visit to the theatre. For the most part these experiences are minimized 
by the faculty and administration. Would it be improper to assign richer 
out-of-class experiences with an eve to making them a definite part of the 
critical analysis of modern life everv student should have? 

If I were to take an extremist position, | would suggest that the non- 
classroom life of the student ought to be dealt with more directly than 
is now the case. We have committed ourselves to the teaching of reading, 
to the use of books as the essence of the intellectual life. And if the figures 
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reported in many places are any indication, we have succeeded in de- 
veloping an extraordinarily high interest in good literature. The. same 
is true of the best in serious music records. FM ‘good-music’ stations are 
springing up everywhere in the U.S. and are meeting with increasing 
success. Ballet companies touring the country play to packed houses. 
There is an abundance of good cultural fare coming from the mass media. 
The question, I suppose, is whether or not the colleges and universities 
are taking proper advantage of that which actually exists. We might con- 
sider the possibility of teaching students within the framework of listen- 
ing and viewing much as we have within the framework of reading. 

But we cannot accomplish this unless we agree that it is no longe: 
possible for the intelligentsia to isolate itself from the community. In its 
intellectual function the university plays a three-fold role: (1) as custo- 
dian of the cultural tradition in its highe st form. (2) as manifest exemplar 
of the cultural, intellectual tradition. (3) as disseminator of the culture. 
To accept such roles in an era of mass communication and electronic 
wonder may require of the university that it begin to look upon its job in 
different terms than before. The libraries, the mass media, and the cul- 
tural activities in the creative arts can be effective in the development 
of the intellectual stance only if there is @ conscious effort made to intel- 
lectualize within and about them. 


\ PRACTICAL PROGRAM 

The social critics of today have been bemoaning Kitsch, which, as vou 
know, is a German word for mass culture. Used in its pejorative sense, 
Kitsch is mass-produced culture which pre-digests the audience reactions, 
leaving little opportunity for integration within the individual. It is seen 
in literature, art, music, films, and theatre. Some sav it is even apparent 
in higher education where the tendency has grown to give the student 
the ‘word’ in some easily remembered phrase . . . Witness my then ten- 
vear-old son who had difficulty with his music teacher in the fifth grade 
of our village public schools, because he did not agree that it was Handel 
who ‘put the bible to music’ or that Beethoven was the ‘world’s greatest 
composer of symphonies.’ (He was in his Brahms phase that week). 

The university can counteract the tendency to Kitsch . . . not by 
ignoring the mass media . . . but by creating the higher culture and the 
intellectual fortitude to understand and deal with it in the university's 
terms. As custodians of the intellectual life, the universities can and must 
look upon Kitsch as a genuine phenomenon in America and must study 

. not to maintain it or to produce more of it . . . but, much as the 
pathologist studies cancer . . . to diagnose and destroy it, to find the 
prophylaxis against it. 
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One cannot escape the mass culture any more than one can escape 
the common cold. Gilbert Seldes has pointed out that one of the tragedies 
of the current age has been the tendency of the intellectual to shy away 


from each new medium that comes into being in this era of mass enter- 
tainment. He says that in fifty years of movies, many first-rate novels and 
plays have been adapted, but few writers of the first order have tried to 
master the movies as a craft. Is this going to be the case with Tv? 
Perhaps not . . . but will the highest art be developed if commercial tT v 
is in control ? Again — perhaps not. For although we can point with some 
pride to the many top-level programs in existence, particularly on Sun- 
davs, the best and most convenient hours are taken up with Kitsch. 

What this means to me is that it is necessary to accept the new elec- 
tronic era for the wonder that it is, and to develop the institutional frame- 
work that will best serve the truly intellectual purposes of the university. 
Educational Tv for mass consumption is an obvious solution, but only if 
it can develop into a serious and unique form of communication. We have 
become so in-bred with the tradition of lecturing in our colleges that we 
follow well-worn patterns of behaviour when we attempt to produce a 
program on Tv. Educational Tv... to be more meaningful . . . must be 
experimental as an educational medium in a way not attempted by com- 
mercial programs. This, of course, is not to deny that there is much to be 
learned technically from the commercial boys. 

Closed circuit Tv might be the laboratory for the development of 
the best techniques for educating large numbers of students for the intel- 
lectual life. At least it can be a laboratory for a future generation of 
experts with the medium. 

But to consider the mass media as a means for enriching the intel- 
lectual life of the college campus is to seek the kinds of experiences which 
are evocative of thought and criticism . . . not pre-digested . . . and with 
an opportunity to test out one’s ideas at a high level of critical analysis. 

This requires that the college arrange for periodic discussion of the 
kinds of experiences that the students have either been assigned or can 
be assumed to have gained on their own, with a conscious attempt to 
work out a method for learning from these experiences those habits of 
critical inquiry and selectivity which will reinforce the intellectual spirit. 

It seems to me that there are several simultaneous courses which the 
college, seriously interested in the problem, could follow. On the one 
hand the colleges could continue to experiment with ways of combining 
the best techniques of viewing with the best of all possible methods for 
getting meaning out of experience through discussion. They could con- 
tinue to contribute to the development of what is generally known as 
educational tv. They could experiment as Eugene Johnson did in San 
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Bernardino and is currently doing in St. Louis, with combinations of T v , 
group ‘viewing posts’ around the city, newspaper editorials, university 
experts, and discussions of vital issues. They could arrange with the 
libraries to feature, and make readily available, whatever materials are 
germane to the discussion at hand. The libraries and universities and mass 
media could become handmaidens in the intellectual process. 

Some attempt might also be made to preserve some of those ex- 
periences to be re-lived and shared with others. The kinescope and sound 
film are obvious media. It would be well if the college could assume some- 
thing of an archivistic role to preserve for posterity those rare and 
wonderful arts which can only be preserved through the medium of sight 
and sound in combination. 

But so much of this sort of thing has already been done for us by 
the best that has been produced in commercial and educational Tv. 
Some of the greatest craftsmen of the present generation have, in bits 
and pieces, produced the wonderful moments which can serve magnifi- 
cently to enhance the intellectual life of the college campus. 

Although tv and radio are no substitute for the kind of education 
which has already proven itself valid through generations of students 
brought up on books, the modern era has given us those media which 
have become equally valid as artistic and intellectual expressions of 
modern culture. Their greatest advantage as an educational device 
is the fact that thev deal with the immediate while at the same time 


having the capacity to preserve many of the elements of the past. 

Wouldn't it be wonderful to have been able . . . like Oscar Levant 
wished he were . . . to be present at the time when Stokowski discovered 
his hands? To preserve it tor posterity? 


The mass media can serve two purposes. They can be substantivel 
solid as parts of courses in music, the drama, politics, almost any 
subject which is appropriately the province of higher education. With 
the wav in which modern FM and Tv programs are announced in 
advance, the college can make assignments for viewing and/or listening 
of students to be discussed later either in subject-matter classes or in a 
new kind of course to be set up by X university; namely the course 
in comparative listenings, or the course in communicative viewing. Just 
as we have taught generations of college students to read intelligently, 
we can teach new generations to listen and view intelligently, but onl) 
if we take seriously the media at our disposal. For this purpose it is 
conceivable that the library will become as much a dispenser of sound 
films, tapes, and records as it will of books. And this might not be the 
worst calamity in the new world-a-coming. 


In subject matter areas, there are excellent programs from Tv and 
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radio, available for use as a basis for study in the colleges. Think 
the combination in music with Leonard Bernstein's Omnibus programs, 
the NBC opera programs . . . many of which were world premiéres 
visual and auditory. There is probably 1 nothing more Kitsch than the 
Ed Sullivan show. Yet it was there that I first saw Marcel Marceau. 
What could be done with Agnes DeMille’s explications of ballet on 
Omnibus? You know them all. It is not important here to devise the 
specific curriculum. While there is more bad than good in most rv, 
somehow the offerings ought to get monitored for possibilities in the 
intellectual community of the university campus. The networks are 
aware of their good programs and have already begun to package some 
of them for purchase by schools. Some of them are excellent in their 
own right. But they also serve the second purpose of being dynamic 
subjects for critical analysis of the medium. 

As long as Tv and radio exist, the university has the obligation to 
be a consistent lobbyist for better programming, and by making them 


a subject for critical study, the university can help develop more 


intelligent producers and consumers of radio and Tv. This challenge to 
the vigil of the university is related most directly to the smaller cities 
and towns where so many universities are located. When they are 
in larger cities the opportunities are increased, not only for radio and 
rv, but also for the other cultural events in arts, music, drama, the 
dance, or what have you. The necessary ingredient, however, to make 
such experiences of greatest importance to the intellectual development 
of students is to build discussion around them. 

The more we accept the potentialities of the media, the better can 
we create and consume. But our enemies are all round us. We have 
to be on the alert. In Rally Round the Flag, Boys there is an incident 
which gives us pause. A hard-boiled Tv executive whose wife wanted 
him to accompany her to a Connecticut Town Meeting demurred 
because he had to fly to Hollywood immediately to head off some ‘creep’ 
who was determined to put that damned intellectual play, Oedipus Rex, 
on Tv. He was having none of that. This executive earns his living by 
dealing in ideas. He’s the kind of fellow we hope not to produce in 
our universities. Undoubtedly his intellectual life was not enriched 
when he went to school. Yet this man—himself a university graduate—is 
an enemy of the very intellectualism the university purports to create. 
I suggest that the vigil is long and arduous. We must be on the alert 
lest our products delude our post, present, and future constituencies 
with their insidious brand of Kitsch. The answer is not a creeping, 
crawling, sniveling, whining, defeatism. It is rather a bold, open con- 
frontation between Kitsch and vu. (Please see p. 114). 
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CANADIANS 
AND 
GEOGRAPHY 


Esther Clark Wright 


It was a nice looking old soul who sat down beside me in the front seat 
of the Canadian Pacific dome as the train wound its way up the Bow 
River from Calgary. After he had looked at the landscape for some time, 
he remarked, “The c. nN. x. generally runs up the other side of the river.’ 

A Westerner to whom I told the story asked me what I said in 
reply. I said nothing. Because I was unwilling to hurt the poor old 
soul by giving vent to the satire and the laughter that the remark 
aroused, I missed the opportunity to instruct one Canadian in the 
geography of his country. He probably thought I disapproved of having 
strange men sneak to me, for he left soon afterwards. Later I saw him 
and a placid old lady sitting together and fancied I detected an air of 
gentle puzzlement as they gaped on a river up which the c.N.R. was 
not running on the other side as it generally did. 


A NATIONAL BLOCKP 

It was so typical of the average Canadian not to know the difference 
between the Bow and the Fraser, between leaving Calgary and leaving 
Vancouver. Is it because they have so much of it that Canadians are 
so woefully and so de terminedh ignorant of geography? They do not 
know and they do not want to know anything more than the most 
elementary facts regarding the geography of their country. When | 
tried to set forth, in non-technical language, some of the physical and 
topographical aspects of one of the most fascinating corners of Canada, 
the Minas Basin region, two reviewers said severely that there was too 
much geography in the book. But it is part of the charm of the area, 
the protective North Mountain, the abrupt ending around which the 
Fundy tides come and go, the red mud, the black basalt, the sluggish 
rivers, the tumbling brooks. It is not only the framework within which 
people live; it is also the conditioning of their means of livelihood and 
of their way of life. 

Everywhere there is need throughout this country for greater 
understanding of the geography of Canada, of the physical, topographic, 
geologic, climatic factors of each region and what these mean in 
potentiality of production. Because the early French settlers had grown 
apples in their own country, thev tried growing them in Acadie. One 
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wonders how long it would have taken the New England Planters to 
have stumbled on the possibility of growing apples in the Valley, had 
their predecessors not planted apple trees. In every part of the country 
there seems to have been more of fumbling and fashion following than 
of intelligent appraisal in determining production. 

The average Canadian has apparently not heard of Economic 
Geography. When we took an internationally known Professor of Eco- 
nomic Geography to a gubernatorial reception in one of the smaller 
provincial capitals, we tried to introduce intelligent citizens. The dean 
of the legal profession and one of the leading clergymen of the city 
proved no help; one of them said he thought geography was a subject 
one finished with in the lower grades, and the other asked what Economic 
Geography could possibly comprise. 


IMAGINATION NEEDED 

In their day the teaching of geography had probably not advanced 
bevond that in Me ssopotamia several thousand years ago. During the 
second world war, the Iraqui archaeologists unearthed a ‘University City’ 
not far from Baghdad. Among other subjects taught, according to the 
clay tablets in the Museum in Baghdad, was a rudimentary sort of 
geography, made up of lists of rivers, mountains, hills, and so forth. 
The lists may be longer in Canadian schools, but it seems doubtful if 
the course is otherwise much improved. Geography, like history, is 
regarded as a subject in which certain elementary facts are to be spoon 
fed to the younger generation so that they may know what a river is, 
what a cape is, where the St Lawrence River rises and where it empties. 

They are told that apples are grown in the Annapolis Valley and peaches 
in the Niagara Peninsula; that steel is manufactured at Hamilton and 
meat packed at Calgary. These facts are repeated, parrot fashion, by 
the children; they get 100 or A or Excellent in “Jogafy’, and that is 
the end of their interest. 

The pity is that they have not begun to master the essentials of 
geography, an understanding of the physical aspects of the world about 
them, a sense of their location and spatial relationship. Canadians, in 
consequence, have not produced anything comparable to the brilliant 
essays by C. E. Montagu, collected into The Right Place, to the delightful 
book by W. G. Hoskins, The Making of the English Landscape, or 
Jacquetta Hawkes’ fascinating study, The Land. 

The most serious result of the dull and unimaginative teaching of 
geography is that the children are not taught to look at the world about 
them and ask, “Why?” Why does the land slope in this direction? Why 
is the river muddy? Why is this country flat? that hillv? Why are the 
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tides high in the Bay of Fundy? Why does wheat grow well here? badly) 
there? well one vear? badly another? Why is Montreal larger than 
Quebec? Why is Moncton part way up the Petitcodiac and Saint John 
at the mouth of the St John River? Why has Edmonton grown faster 
than Regina? 


WHAT NEEDS TO BE DONE 

In recent decades, Departments of Geography have been developed in 
several Canadian universities and a Canadian Association of Geographers 
has been added to the roster of Learned Societies which meet in annual 
conference. Last vear the Canadian Geographical Society, which 
publishes the Canadian Geographical Journal, became the Royal Cana- 
dian Geographical Society. These evidences that geography is becoming 
recognized as a serious and important study give hope that, in time, the 
average Canadian will have more interest in and more understanding 
of the geography of his country 

The wide-spread interest in the Canadian North, based largely on 
the strategic importance of the area from the standpoint of defence of 
the continent, is resulting in the dissemination of a great deal of 
geographical information and the stirring up of some geographical dis- 
cussion. A by-product of the interest in the North is that a great many 
men who have been sent there for manv months or vears have gained 
a new appreciation of the older settled areas, of their gentler climate 
and what that means in comfort and in recreation, of their beauty, their 
civilization and culture. 

Neither provincial government tourist promotion offices nor trans- 
portation companies in Canada have. shown a proper appreciation of the 
necessity of providing accurate maps of the areas they serve. One man 
who complained to a provincial tourist bureau that a road shown on 
their map did not in fact follow the course indicated was told that he 


should not have left the main highway ! 


For vears I protested to TCA 
about the inadequacy of the maps provided and the lack of interest 
shown by their employees in the country below. In Australia it was very 
different, and the stewardess pointed out many spots of interest as we 
flew over northern Queensland. 

By contrast, this was my experience in Canada. On one occasion, 
when the stewardess brought lunch, we were flving over Grand Lake, 


New Brunswick, and I remarked that my great-great-great-grandfather 


was buried below. The girl looked startled, and said, ‘Oh, do people 
live here 2? What kind of a wilderness did she think it was? On that 


occasion, too, I was so much staggered bv the manifestation of Canadian 
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ignorance of geography as to be unable to make any reply. East and 
west, Canadians live in a country the geography of which is varied and 
fascinating and influential — and thev remain indifferent, unconcerned, 


ignorant. Can adult education do anvthing about it ? 


Mrs Wright is the author of ‘The Loyalists of New Brunswick’ (1956) 
and ‘Blomidon Rose’ (1937). 
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FATHER 
MIKE 


Alex Laidlaw 


This was written as a tribute to a warm-hearted man, who did more 
good than even his closest friends knew of, and who died before his 
work was done. 


When Monsignor M. J. MacKinnon died in Antigonish recently, (and 
suddenly and prematurely, too, | may add), adult education, labour 
unions and co-operatives in Nova Scotia and the Eastern provinces 
generally lost a leader of remarkable qualities. A humble, and actually 
shy person, with a manner that some may have found brusque at times, 
he sought none of the popular acclaim which surrounded the Antigonish 
movement, although he was one of its most devoted workers. Even if 
he had lived long beyond fifty-four, the age at which he died, it is 
doubtful if he would have become so well known as the other names 
commonly associated with the St Francis Xavier program. Known as 
Monsignor MacKinnon for only a short time before his death, but as 
Father Mike for many years while he laboured in rural parishes, in the 
colliery towns and in extension work, the less dignified name clung to 
him and still comes more easily to the tongue, especially when Cape 
Breton miners and steelworkers speak of him. 

Two or three things about him come quickly to mind. For example, 
as a speaker he was unique. To those about him he always seemed 
ill-prepared for an occasion where he was to speak. While others (Dr 
Coady, for one) might work over their notes or manuscript for days or 
even weeks, Father Mike’s preparation was often only a quick prayer 
while he reached into his pocket, just before he rose to speak, for a 
few sentences scribbled on the back of an envelope. He would dwell 
on only one or two crucial points, speaking deliberately; fearless words 
based on deep social convictions came forth like well-trained soldiers 
ready to do battle—for it seemed his lot so often to be concerned with 
controversial issues that called for fearless words. If time or the occasion 
called for only five minutes, he would speak only five, or even less. | 
have seen him, when the hour was late and the audience weary after 
a long meeting, speak for less than one minute, leaving his hearers with 
just one idea, but an unforgettable idea it would be. 

He had a special faculty for bringing a meeting or a conference 
around from chaos to order. He would often sit silent while confused 
discussion or pointless debate held the floor, and then with a few crisp 
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and logical sentences he would cut through the jagged mass of argu- 
ment, clear away the intellectual fog, and restore order. His clear 
thinking brought countless numbers in education, labour, government 
and community affairs, as well as religion, to him for advice and 
reasoned judgement. 

Father Mike was a rural pastor in Cape Breton when the extension 
program of St Francis Xavier was getting under way. He gave full 
support to it, speaking frequently at community meetings and various 
conferences, always in the crisp and direct style that never failed to 
establish basic principles and leave indelible messages. He worked with 
unshakeable belief to help people organize co-operatives; a largely 
Protestant community called its credit union after him. 

Then came the years as pastor in the coal-mining area of Cape 
Breton, where the stubborn problems of an erratic and declining industry 
are so intimately woven into the social, family and community affairs 
of the people. He threw himself into the mountainous task of building 
schools, expanding a hospital, organizing sports, and all the innumerable 
activities in which a willing and eager parish priest can become involved. 
He was known as a friend of the down-trodden and dejected; the man 
in trouble, perhaps just out of jail, came to his door for help; he sought 
out sorrow to comfort it. The unions knew that he was on their side 
and they came to seek his guidance on knotty questions, especially when 
the davs were dark. Not infrequently he took a stand that might leave 
him with an enemy or a cool friend, but he never made decisions just 
for the easy security of being with the majority. 

In 1949, at the call of Dr Coady, he left full-time parish work to 
take charge of the People’s School in the industrial parts of Cape Breton. 
It was here he did perhaps his best work in formal adult education. In 
the weekly discussion groups he helped others to think straight, to 
give a reason for blind convictions, to substantiate theories; he taught 
union and co-op leaders that all striving for social justice must rest on 
knowledge. In 1952 he succeeded Dr Coady as Director of Extension 
at St Francis Xavier University and moved to Antigonish. His visit to 
Pakistan, India and Ceylon in 1953 on a Colombo Plan team to study 
co-operative development had a profound effect on him, and in recent 
vears he gave much attention to international affairs and the training of 
students from overseas. At the time of his death he was Executive 
Vice-President of the University. 

When the picture of his career as an educator and social leader is 
brought into focus, what stands out most clearly is his constant regard 
for ultimates—he was always looking beyond the immediate task 
results and objectives. At a credit union meeting he would often insist 
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on ‘educative credit’; he frequently spoke of co-operatives as ‘instruments 
of education’; he would argue for labour unions in terms of ‘social 
progress. Where others viewed a narrow scene, he saw the whole 
landscape 

Unlike Dr Coady, Father Mike wrote little and left behind only a 
few sermons and speeches which are gems of clear and positive language. 
Those who heard him in a csc series on Human Rights last winter will 


remember his talk on racial discrimination for its forthright statements 


and compelling logic. A man of few words, his letters too were generally 


short, to the point. His personality lives on in the memory of those 
who knew him in private life as a warm and hearty friend, always 
considerate, never unkind. 

At Dr Coadv’s funeral last summer, Father Mike spoke the eulogy 
on the great leader, but before the end he choked with emotion and 
could not finish. It was perhaps a premonition that he himself would 
not be able to complete the tasks that lay before him. When Dr Coady 
died at the age of seventyv-eight his career was closed; but Father Mike 
at fiftv-four still had much work to do. 

Rich in the world’s opinion and men’s praise, 
And full in all we could desire but days. 


Dr Laidlaw, now National Secretary of The Co-operative Union of 
Canada, was formerly on the staff of the Extension Department, St 
Francis Xavier University, Antigonish, N.S. 


Mr. Siegle is Research Associate, Center for the Study of Liberal Educa- 
tion for Adults, Chicago. His article was first presented as a speech to 
the Canadian Association of Directors of Extension and Summer Schools, 
at its annual meeting in Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, June 11, 1959. 





FROM THE 
DIRECTOR’S 
MAIL-BAG 


FILM-MAKER IN ISRAEL 

What an astonishing country this is. So much has been written and said 
of Israel that I hesitate to add to the mileage. It is a land full of contra- 
dictions, full of surprises. Consider the cities — this is superficial, 1 know, 
but I ask you to extend the underlying thought: Jerusalem (here I fall 
into the trite, overworked adjectives but what else am I to do?) . . . even, 
timeless, baked, lovely, with a strangely permeating air of reverence 
about it. Then Tel-Aviv . . . frantic, cosmopolitan, commercial, twentieth 
century, North American in its approach, European in its values (the 
sidewalk of Dizengoff street would lift your heart on any night). You 
would not believe they are two cities of one nation and barely fifty miles 
apart. The landscape too, full of sudden changes. I have seen no sight as 
awesome as the Negev, as stark. I have often tried to think of wilderness 
and my imagination is as good as the next man’s I suppose. But not until 
I crossed the Wilderness of Zin did I re ally know what a wilderness was 
or meant... barren, terrifving, endless. And there they wandered. Now 


how do vou relate all this to the Galilee ? Or the Galilee to the plains ? 
The compelling sense of special history — well, history isn’t quite 


the word, history and the moral search ; but a letter is no place for that 
one, let me stav with history —is everywhere, quite apart from the im- 
mediate signs of other civilizations that stand and are, almost with each 
day, being newly discovered. Suddenly a valley opens up, an enormous 
arena, and there the final battle of the Crusaders was waged. And over 
there the sun stood still. And here, but oh my, stood little David! And 
here the Roman legions gathered for the advance on Jerusalem. And high 
on this mountain the Nebatians stood overlooking the caravan route. And 
Jesus as a boy must have glanced out across this sweep of land each day. 

You would be impressed, I know, by the Israelis and by their achieve- 
ments and these are truly dramatic. You would be impressed by their 
energy, their sense of dedication. But being with them and living with 
them and coming slowly to know these people, | am moved to silence by 
a quality of the human spirit that they embody and I have no words to 
convey it —a capacity to spring from ruins. The telephone operator down 
the corridor whose family was wiped out, literally, before her eves and 
who herself was spared because the Nazis had other plans for her. The 
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head of the film-makers’ union, a youngish man with white, white hair 
whose face was deformed during a nicely conceived program of torture. 
In reality one hears very little of such things and if they are mentioned 
at all it is ‘en passant’, without emotion, without self-pity, without elabora- 
tion. So many people here seem to have been branded I have almost 
stopped noticing the numbers on their arms. What a catalogue of personal 
tragedy and suffering they might compile. And yet here they are now, 
full of hope, and building, with a lot of honest sweat believe me, this 
remarkable nation. 

Now I know what would delight you . . . as an educator and as a 
civilized human being : The respect that is shown for all matters of the 
mind. (What a terrible phrase — matters of the mind ; it is a ‘hamseen’ 
day, forgive me.) The country is as dotted with book-shops as North 
America is with service-stations. There are daily newspapers in more 
languages than I thought the world spoke! Three professional theatres 
of high standard. Concerts . . . there must be half a dozen in Tel Aviv 
alone each night and fine artists come here from everywhere. There are 
two or three fully-maintained symphony orchestras and it is utterly im- 
possible to get seats. And lectures! I believe two-thirds of the total po- 
pulation attends lectures each night. They are avid lecture goers. And 
they listen! And they participate! In this day of television and the slack- 
jawed, gloomy pursuit of escapism, it is a revitalizing experience. (Need- 
less to say I've joined the lecture circuit and they give me a fine old time ! 
‘Mr. Parker, how do vou reconcile function in art with the artist's search 
for self-realization ?’ Oh let me tell you, it keeps the mind nimble !) 

My work is absorbing. I've just completed (or rather a few weeks 
ago) a careful examination of the film picture here and I have laid the 
plans for the remainder of my assignment. The problems attached to film 
production here are numerous, and, in order to raise standards, attention 
must be paid to all of these. My main work, of course, is with the film 
people themselves. I review story-outlines and scripts and deal with direc- 
tors and writers. | check cutting-copies and spend time with the editors. 
My office is open to everyone, whether it is a director wanting to discuss 
the shooting of a particular sequence or wanting my criticism on films 
he has made ; or a producer wanting advice on the organization of a pro- 
duction. At the beginning of August I begin a regular series of courses 
which will take the form of seminars and workshops. There will be one 
course for professionals now working in the field. There will be another 
for a carefully selected group of creative people who may, at the moment, 


have no connection with film but from among whom we hope we will be 


able to discover some real talent which we can encourage and train. (You 
can't train people to be talented!) A similar course will be conducted 
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at the Hebrew University and I will spend one evening a week in Jeru- 
salem on that. Then, of course, I advise the government on all film pro- 
duction and film policy, advise ps industry, serve on committees con- 
cerned with the medium. And in terms of organization, structure, plan- 
ning, approach and the encouragement of film-making there is a tremen- 
dous amount of work to do. But I think I am making headway. Really, 
it is quite involved and I am presenting a rather cluttered picture. In an- 
other letter I will try, if you are interested, to present a more coherent 
statement of the problems here and what I hope to do to overcome them. 
MORTON PARKER 
Mr Parker, who wrote the above letter to Dr Kidd, Director, caar, 
is a staff-member of the National Film Board, Montreal. 


BREAKING NEW GROUND IN SWEDEN 

Scandinavia in the past has provided many sound experiments in adult 
education. I need only mention the folk high schools of Denmark and 
the study-circle movement of Scandinavia generally to recall to your 
mind some examples. Recently in Norrkoping in Sweden I was fortunate 
enough to spend an afternoon with Mrs Solveig Almgren, a librarian 
and an adult educator, who, it seems to me, is exploring new fields for 
library service and for adult education. 

Norrkoping, an industrial city of 90,000 people, eighty-five miles 
south-west of Stockholm, is known as the ‘Manchester of Sweden’. 
Familiar trade names have factories here; International Harvester, 
Dunlop, Goodyear, to name but three. There is an excellent art museum 
and a progressive public library, with a pale blue neon sign—Stads- 
biblioteket—out in front. A magnificent union building has just been 
completed where all the local unions have their offices and activities. 
(As you know, the trades-union movement is very strong in Sweden.) 


PARTNERS IN EDUCATION 

One of the most important suite of rooms in the new building is the 
library. Here will be centred a reference collection for those people 
working in the building, with Mrs Almgren as their librarian. Many 
public libraries in Sweden were originally libraries sponsored by. the 
trades-union movement, particularly those unions strong in adult educa- 
tion. (The Workingmen’s Educational Society—ABF—once served as a 
sort of high school.) In time, many of these libraries have been com- 
bined with local libraries to become full municipal institutions. The 
unions in the new building have a possessive attitude to the library and 
to Mrs Almgren; this is their library and she is their librarian. The 
library is really a branch of the public library with financial support, 
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including Mrs Almgren’s salary, coming from the funds of the Library 
Board. (In addition to her other fine qualities, Mrs Almgren is a 
diplomat. ) 

One of Mrs Almgren’s specific duties in this library, besides being 
librarian for the union, is to work with study-circle groups in Norr- 
képing. The Library Board has relieved her of duties in other parts of 
the library system in order that she may work as a librarian-adult 
educator with study-circle groups. (Norrképing’s Stadsbibloteket, by 
the way, is the provincial library for study-circles. ) 

When I tell you what she told me, you will understand the magni- 
tude of her task. ‘In Norrképing,’ Mrs Almgren said, ‘there are 1400 
study-circles. Some people are mad about study-circles.. One quarter 
of one fifth of the entire population is a member of a study-circle, that 
is about 18,000 to 22,500 people. There are ten to fifteen people in 
each group operating from mid-September or early October until 
Christmas and then from early January until Easter or early May. No 
attendance records are kept. Getting involved in all this and organizing 
her library, causes Mrs Almgren to work at present sixty to seventy 
hours per week. The state subsidizes these study-circles, but not enough 
is paid instructors. Regular adult education classes in schools pay 
instructors twenty-three Sw. kronor per hour, but study -circle instructors 
do not receive quite this amount. 

In order to qualify for state aid, each study-circle course must be 
given in at least ten evenings, and the amount of work covered must 
be the equivalent of twenty lessons. Every conceivable kind of course 
is offered; handicrafts, philosophy, languages, etc. There are study- 


circles in youth groups, in women’s organisations and in unions, as well 


as in many other tvpes of groups 


MORE THAN ‘JUST BOOKS 

Mrs Almgren intends to invite people and groups to her library to see 
and handle books and to give them short talks about how she (and the 
printed word) can help them get more out of their courses and study- 
circles. She—brave woman—will also attempt to expand the study -circle 
idea to individuals and organisations not now acquainted with the 
riches available for them in study-circles and libraries. She will likewise 
provide information for people who do not know how to go about 
joining a study-circle. She expects to entertain one or two groups each 
evening in her library, explaining and expounding the study-circle idea. 
Books will not be loaned—these must be borrowed from other libraries. 
Her collection will consist of books for reference and books on 
display only. 
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In addition to books, she will have records, films and tapes. She 
is at present engaged in taping radio programs and lectures of well- 
known speakers visiting Norrképing. These will be filed away and made 
available to discussion groups etc. as required. Booklists for individuals 
and for groups and special printed material from agencies such as radio 
stations will be available. (There is little rock’n roll on the Swedish 
radio!) She expects her library of tapes to be large and an important 
source of information and material. Tape-recorders seem to have seized 
the imagination of Scandinavia in all circles of society much more than 
in North America. Here I first met the Scandinavian terms filmotek and 
discotek. If a library is a bibliotek why not filmotek for film library and 
discotek for record library? 

Mrs Almgren is working primarily in the field of adult education, 
acquainting people with and steering people into the kinds of adult 
education activities which they wish to pursue. Her work had not 
really started when I was there, the building had just been occupied 
and there were packing crates of furniture arriving all the time; furniture, 
incidentally, made in Odense, Denmark. 

What Mrs Almgren is doing in Norrkoping is being watched with 
great interest throughou  -weden, and I must add, now in Canada. 
Already some libraries, in Goteborg for example, are going to follow 
Norrképing’s lead very shortly, if they have not done so already. 

Undoubtedly the background of Sweden in adult education and in 
public library activities generally makes an ideal combination for this 
great, new learning development, and perhaps in the next decade it 
will become standard practice in adult education and public library 
circles throughout the world for a worker in adult education to be located 
in a public libr: ary. A massive program such as this is long overdue. 

Let us hope however, that Mrs Almgren gets an assistant soon. With 
her contemplated program, I would say she needs one! 


CHARLES DEANE KENT 


Charles Deane Kent, Assistant Director, London Public Library and Art 
Museum, visited Scandinavia in 1958 on a Canada Council Fellowship. 
Mr. Kent is a member of the caar’s Library and Information Committee. 


NEWS FROM ‘DOWN UNDER’ 

The recent adult education conference held in Adelaide was, on the 
whole, a very satisfactory one. To begin with it was the largest and most 
representative adult education conference held in Australia. Over forty- 
five delegates and observers attended. This doesn’t make it a very 
impressive conference in terms of similar conferences in North America 
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but it represents a big step forward here. Previous conferences in 
] ~ I 


Australia were limited to six or seven directors from University Depart- 
ments of Adult Education and the State Boards or Councils of Adult 
Education, a few staff tutors and some representatives from the Workers 
Educational Association in South Australia and New South Wales. This 
vear representatives came from six university institutions, three State 
Boards or Councils of Adult Education, the wea of N.S.W. and S.A., 
Agricultural Extension (S.A.), State Departments of Education (N.S.W. 
and S.A.), Adult Education Association of Victoria, Arts Council of 
N.S.W., British Drama League, Public Library Board of S.A., National 
Fitness Council of $.A., Country Women’s Association of S.A. and the 
Commonwealth Office of Education. 

One disappointment was our failure to make progress on the plans 
to create a National Institute or Association of Adult Education for 
Australia .. . 

I take it vou will have seen a copy of Professor Alexander’s essay 
on Adult Education in Australia® published by F. W. Cheshire, Melbourne? 
If not, let me know and I will see that vou get a copy. It has met 
with a mixed reception among adult educators here and most of the 
reviews have been critical. I reviewed it in Adult Education, a quarterly 
published by the —s of Adult Education, 107 Russell Street, Mel- 
bourne, Victoria, while Lascelles Wilson, Director of Tutorial Classes, 
University of Sydnev, he - articles in the June and July 1959 issues of 
The Australian Highway, Journal of the Workers Educational Association, 
171 Phillip Street, Sydney, N.S.W. One article is a critical review of 
Alexander’s book and is entitled Historian as Advocate while the second 
is entitled Keeping Humanity Human. If you haven't seen these articles 
let me know and I will send you copies. 

I am visiting New Zealand over Christmas and the New Year and 
will be attending a Tutors’ Conference in Auckland just before Christmas, 
seeing something of the Summer Schools and having discussions with 
Bob Martin-Smith, National Secretary of Adult Education and with 
Wellington staff tutors in January. 

The Government in New Zealand has set up a committee to inquire 
into the university svstem in New Zealand. The Chairman is Sir David 
Hughes Parry, Director of the University of London Institute of Advanced 
Legal Studies. Committee members are Dean Geoffrey C. Andrew, 
Dean and Deputy to the President, University of British Columbia, 
Vancouver, and Dr R. W. Harman, formerly General Manager of the 
Colonial Sugar Refinery Co. Ltd. Joint Secretaries are Professor F. W. 


*Reviewed in this issue, p. 137. 





Holmes, Professor of Economics, Victoria University of Wellington, 
and Mr R. C. Rowley, Officer for Higher Education, Department of 
Education, Wellington, New Zealand. 

Like the Murray Commission in Australia the Commission will be 
concerned with the whole question of the role of the university in the 
community, and the role of the university in adult education will be 
considered. Certainly the National Council of Adult Education is 
presenting evidence. I have just received a letter from the National 
Secretary of Adult Education, Bob Martin-Smith, and he thinks that 
the Commission in its report is likely to emphasize the need for the 
universities to take a lead in adult education. 

It is true that they have taken such a lead for many years but 
the position has been a little confused since the Adult Education Act, 
1947, which arose out of the report of a Consultative Committee set up 
in 1945. The report published under the title of Further Education for 
Adults by the Council of Adult Education, Wellington, New Zealand 
(1947) recommended the strengthening of the Council of Adult Educa- 
tion which was to be renamed “The National Council of Adult Education’ 
and the creation of Regional Councils of Adult Education. The Act of 
1947 provided that Regional Councils should be created in the four 
main University Districts by the appropriate University Council. As 
the report of the Consultative Committee recommended that it should 
be an objective of policy to establish autonomous local adult education 
councils separate and independent of the university, it was assumed 
that the Regional Councils, though initially under the control of the 
University Councils, would in time become independent. Nothing further 
happened. The Regional Council remained tied to the universities but 
in an ambiguous relationship. It now looks as though the position may 
be clarified and the links with the university tightened. 

Just before leaving New Zealand I prepared some notes on the 


situation which | completed on mv arrival here. These have been 


circulated in New Zealand and may have had some influence upon the 
change in attitude of both University and State Department of Education. 
I am sending vou a copy by surface mail. 


A. S. M. HELY 

Mr Hely is Director of Adult Education, Department of Adult Education, 
University of Adelaide. The above excerpts are from a letter to Dr J. R. 
Kidd, Director, Canadian Association for Adult Education 
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Books for Jamaica at the Canadian Overseas Book Centre: from left to 
right, Harry Campbell, Chief Librarian, Toronto Public Libraries; 
Victor Reid, Jamaican novelist; Muriel Morgan, Jamaica Library 
Service; ]. Roby Kidd, Director, CAAE; and Kurt Swinton, Vice 


President Enevclopaedia Britannica of Canada Ltd. 


From the Living Gallery, one of the Canadian adult education films 
listed on p. 126. 
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Dr J]. R. Kidd, new President of the Adult Education Committee, 
World Confederation of Organizations of the Teaching Profession, 
presides over a meeting of the Committee in Washington, D.C 


The late Father “Mike’ MacKinnon with overseas students at St 
Francis Xavier University, Antigonish. 
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Members of the CAAE will be pleased to know that LEONARD HARMAN 
is now Manager of United Co-operatives of Ontario. Leonard is an 
Honorary Life Member of the ca ar, a former Chairman of its Execu- 
tive Committee, and one of the farm leaders most interested in all 
problems of education. This month he goes to Jamaica with some of 


his colleagues on a short-term mission of assistance 


We have recently received in the library a book from India, a report 
of the Indian Adult Education Association for the past twenty-one 
years. The report is edited by the General Secretary, s. c. DUTTA, 
who was in Canada several years ago. We have just had the opportunity 
to visit the President of the Association, Dr Mehta, who has been 
an Ambassador and is now a member of his country’s delegation at 
the United Nations. It is interesting to note that the title of this 
report is On To Eternity, a title which reflects an interesting difference 
between ourselves and our colleagues in Asia. Since the CAAE has 
now survived a full quarter century perhaps we too should be planning 
for more than the next twelve months. If not on to eternity let us 
at least plan to do something significant in the rest of this century 
which some have claimed for Canada. 


GORDON CAMPBELL, GORDON MILLING and ALEX SIM 
are back from an international conference on residential education. Mi 


Sim has advised us that there is a strong possibility that the next 


conference will be in Canada, perhaps next September, immediate], 
after the World Conference on Adult Education. 


Visiting professor in adult education at the University of British 
Columbia this year is COOLIE VERNER, a brave man who has 
traded the sun and citrus of Florida for the weather one finds in 
Vancouver. Almost as soon as he was established in Canada, Coolie 
delighted us with a gift of books for the caAEeE Library. He is twice 
welcome 


The theme for the World Conference on Adult Education (August 22-31, 
1960 at McGill University) is Role, content and structure of adult 
education in a period of rapid social and technological change or if vou 


preter the simpler wording, Adult education in a changing world. 
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An announcement has just come in from BILL BAKER that the 
Committee on Rural Extension is planning a full program of study 
and conferences in the coming year. Mrs CAROL STENSLAND has 
become executive officer of this Committee, on a part time basis. 


The Committee on Education in Business is now pushing ahead on an 
ambitious program. Its secretary, ARCHIE MCINTYRE, of the 
University of Toronto, was in New York recently to collect information 
andDR HAROLD CLARK of Teachers College (author of Class- 
rooms in the Factory) will be meeting with the Committee in Toronto 
early in December. Chairman of this Committee is RONALD 
R1TCHIE of Imperial Oil whose book on Nato recently won a national 
award and whose articles on defence policy have been highly praised. 


Recent additions to the small but growing archive of tape recordings 
are talks by EDWARD HUTCHINSON and ROSS WALLER, a 
record of the opening meeting of the first wcorTp international 
conference on adult education held in Washington, and LEONARD 
BROCKINGTON’S speech at the unveiling of a plaque to honour 
Dr BRADWIN and Frontier College. 


The report of the Roval Commission on Education in Alberta (Chairman 
DONALD CAMERON) has two special claims to attention, in addition 
to the merit of many of its recommendations. In its present form the 
report is the size of a library dictionary. But much more important 
than its bulk, its recommendations are fully supported by research and 
carefully argued opinions. For the first time a major educational survey 
has given full attention to continuing education. The printed report 
should soon be available. 


Another weighty report in our library is that prepared by DR. E. DE S. 
BRUNNER and associates, a study of the Adult Education Association 
of the United States. It will be thoroughly studied for suggestions 
for the CAAE. 


The next Canadian Conference on Education, planned for 1962, will 
be preceded by at least two vears of research and study; and one of 


the major fields of study will be continuing education. Mrs 3. M. Cc. 


DUCKWORTH, Mrs Jj. D. TAYLOR, DONALD CAMERON, 
JOHN FRIESEN, CARL WILLIAMS, MAX SWERDLOW, 
KURT SWINTON _ were some of the members of our 
National Council who took part recently in a planning seminar. 





ADULT 
EDUCATION 
FILMS 


ADULT EDUCATION METHODS 

All I Need Is A Conference. 30 min. sd. b & w. Produced for General Electric 
Co., 1954. Illustrates many uses that meetings and conferences can be made 
to serve, if guided by a trained and competent leader. cP 

Engineering of Agreement. 18 mins. sd. b & w. S.C. $4.00. Produced by Round- 
table Productions. A film-program adopting some proven psychological 
techniques to the practical situations faced by managers and salesmen. The 
program explains and demonstrates these techniques and provides oppor- 
tunities for audience participation. It shows one man attempting to draw 
agreement from the other. Their job titles are unknown and the actual 
topic of their discussion could be any product, service or idea. It is applic- 
able to almost any situation. c FI 

A Film For Projection. 13 min. sd. b & w. S.C. $1.00. Produced for Australian 
Government. A review of the eight major causes of damage to 16mm film 
and a demonstration of the correct way to care for projectors, thread-up, re- 
wind and splice to avoid such damage. 

Gentle Art Of Film Projection. 21 min. b&w. S.C. $2.00. Produced by 
National Film Board. Some pointers on the art of film projection, told 
through the humorous story of a poor showman who lost his film audience 
because he didn’t know how to operate a 16mm projector. c FI 

How To Conduct A Discussion. 25 min. sd. b & w. S.C. $4.00. Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, 1953. Describes the qualities of a good leader of a dis- 
cussion group and explains how the leadership of the group affects the total 
program. CFI 

Invisible Committees. 25 min. sd. b&w. National Training Laboratory in 
Group Development. The various roles played by members of a committee 
in making policy decisions are portrayed. This film should prove useful 
with groups undertaking curriculum development surveys. Restricted use. 
CAAE 

Let’s Discuss It. 29 min. sd. b & w. S.C. $3.00. NFB for Department of Citizen- 
ship and Immigration. A presentation of group discussion methods, demon- 
strating the principles by which a healthy and active discussion group can 
be maintained. The camera moves around among several groups meeting in 
a hall to illustrate right and wrong ways of eliciting participation. c FI, NFB 
Let’s Talk About Films. 18 min. sd. b & w. S.C. $2.00. National Film Board 
of Canada. An approach to film discussion, showing some of the problems 
encountered and how they may be overcome. A group of leaders tries to 
recognize the factors leading to successful film discussion by observing an 
audience actively discussing a familiar film. cFI 

Meeting In Session. The film contrasts by exemplification two radically 
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different processes in group relations, the authoritarian and the democratic. 
The first sequence shows five nurses discussing staffing problems with an 
autocratic supervisor. The second sequence depicts the same group working 
democratically to solve its problems. CAAE 

New Chapters. 15 min. sd. b& w or col. NFB with co-operation of London 
Library and Art Museum. How the public library can focus the leisure-time 
life of a city, as demonstrated in London, Ontario. Music recitals, art classes 
and exhibitions, film loans and showings, play readings and forum dis- 
cussions, make the library a community centre for mental growth and 
self-expression. CFI 

Parliamentary Procedure. 22 min. sd. b & w. S.C. $2.00. National Film Board 
of Canada. How the rules of parliamentary procedure facilitate the orderly 
conduct of a meeting is illustrated while a group is in session. The film’s 
commentary joins the meeting and in a light, informal manner explains the 
functions of the chairman, the purpose and correct manner of presenting a 
motion, an amendment, amendment to an amendment, point of order, point 
of information, and the application of other rules up to and including the 
motion for adjournment. cFI 

Production 5118. 30 min. sd. col. Wilding Pictures for Champion Paper & 
Fibre Co. The play-within-a-play method is used to explain some principles 
of communication. Unexpressed misunderstandings between Philip Baxter, 
a typical executive, and his personnel, apply to many situations. After each 
episode, problems and skills in communication are discussed. Sovereign 
Projecting Motion Pictures. 11 min. sd. b & w. S.C. $2.00. University of Cali- 
fornia, 1951. Shows the relationship between the audience and the various 
elements in a projecting situation: seating, screen, loudspeaker, projector, 
placement. Assumes a knowledge of the mechanics of running a projector. 
CFI 

Role Playing In Human Relations Training. 25 min. sd. b&w. National 
Training Laboratory. Shows five role-playing scenes; the activities of the 
leader of a mothers’ club in setting up a role-playing situation, getting it 
started, cutting the scene, and discussing it afterward. Two problems of 
family living showing how insight is gained into human relations problems 
by demonstrating and analyzing the effects of different behaviour. Restricted 
use. CAAE 

Talk It Over. 10 min. sd. b&w. S.C. $1.00. Produced for the Australian 
Government. An adult education film designed to illustrate the need for 
understanding the other person’s point of view. Intelligent free discussion 
and the interchange of ideas is the basis of democracy—and the film urges 
tolerance on the individual level, and between nations. Cc FI 


ADULT EDUCATION PROJECTS 

At The Sign Of The Owl. 10 min. sd. b& w. S.C. $1.00. Produced for the 
Australian Government. This film tells of the activities arranged and organ- 
ized by the Council of Adult Education in the State of Victoria. cF1 

College In The Wilds. 10 min. sd. b&w. National Film Board of Canada. 
Every summer Canadian university students go to lumber and railway 
camps in the Canadian bush to bring adult education to loggers and section 
hands. They volunteer as teachers in Frontier College, to work as labourers 
during the day and educators at night. cF1 

Film And You. 21 min. sd. b & w. S.C. $2.00. National Film Board of Canada. 
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How film councils are organized, and what they can do for the community. 
Preferences vary in film fare, but films on one subject or another are 
popular with almost all program planners—if they can get films—and that is 
where the film council comes in. cFL 

Frontier College. 21 min. sd. b & w. S.C. $2.00. National Film Board of Canada. 
How adult education is brought to the railway and logging camps of 
Canada’s hinterland. The film tells how university students every summer 
become ‘one of the gang’ in order to help new immigrants and ‘old’ Cana- 
dians acquire some of the knowledge which will enrich their future lives. 
CFI 


Holiday At School. 20 min. b & w & col. S.C. $2.00, $3.00. National Film Board 
of Canada. The breathtaking grandeur of the Canadian Rockies is setting 
for the University of Alberta’s Banff Summer School, where music, art, 
crafts, drama, and French are taught through doing. A month of study 
culminates in Festival Week, with outdoor recreation, hiking, cycling, riding, 
and swimming to pack the moments between classes. c FI 

The Living Gallery. 26 min. sd. b & w. S.C. $3.00. NFB, with the co-operation 
of the Art Gallery of Toronto. Some aspects of art as it applies to living, as 
evidenced in the manifold activities of the Toronto Art Gallery. Leisure 
time can be wasted, or it can be creative and exciting. The film shows what 
happens when an art gallery relates its resources to the interests of the 
community, through art classes and story groups for children, and folk 
festivals where the culture of many nations can be shared. cFI 

The Lord Helps Those Who Help Each Other. 45 min. sd. b& w. Harmon 
Foundation. Traces the origin and growth of co-operatives in Nova Scotia, 
showing how the people have raised their standard of living through their 
own co-operative efforts and an adult education program. Points out the 
work of the Catholic Church in giving leadership in this field. Restricted 
use. ST. F.X 


Music Professor. 6 min. sd. b & w. S.C. $1.00. National Film Board of Canada. 
Musicians who reach the top owe much of their success to a very important 
though often overlooked individual—their teacher—one who is content to 
lose his own identity in the achievements of his pupils and who must bear 
with many not especially suited to the art. cFI 

Opera School. 36 min. sd. b & w. S.C. $3.00. National Film Board. How a 
young singer during three years of the opera school at the Royal Conserva- 
tory of Music, Toronto, prepares for an operatic career. The film follows 
the progress of Marie Burton (played by Marguerite Gignac) from the time 
she appears for audition until she rises to a leading role in the annual 
opera festival. c FI 


Out Of Darkness. 20 min. sd. b&w. S.C. $3.00. Basing itself on several 
individual cases of the illiterate Indian, the film portrays the vigorous pro- 
gram of adult education which is being carried on in India by the Indian 
government with assistance from the United States to bring the Indian out 
of the darkness of ignorance. C FI 

People With A Purpose. 25 min. sd. col. & b&w. Manitoba Federation of 
Agriculture and Co-operation. The co-operative movement in Manitoba. 
Sequences show the history and work of the co-ops in many fields—grain 
elevators, creameries, retail stores. Young people from school-age upward, 
and adults, learn the theory behind the co-operative movement. The work 
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of credit unions and their benefits to the people are also described. c FI 
Rising Tide. 31min. b& w sd. S.C. $3.00. NFB, with the co-operation of the 
Provinces of New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island, and 
Extension Dept. of St. Francis Xavier University, 1949. The growth of 
co-operatives in the Maritime Provinces, and how they have brought new 
life and hope to poverty-stricken fishermen. While we glimpse many aspects 
of the co-operative movement in Cape Breton and all through the Maritimes, 
the major part of this story deals with the fishing folk—one-sixth of the 
Maritimes’ population. c FI 

School For Canadians. 10 min. sd. b & w. S.C. $1.00. National Film Board of 
Canada. The summer school for French and English students of Trois 
Pistoles on the lower St. Lawrence River. ‘Language is just people talking 
and getting to be friends.’ cFI 

Tomorrow’s Officers. 17 min. col. & b & w. S.C. $3.00, $2.00. NFB for Depart- 
ment of National Defence. The Canadian Services Colleges, Royal Military 
College, Kingston, and Royal Roads, Victoria—provide university education 
and services training to young men who wish to join the active or reserve 
forces of the Navy, Army, or Air Force. c FI 

Young Housewife. 9 min. sd. b & w. Scottish Education Department. Descrip- 
tion of the domestic science courses in Scottish school. U.K. 


KEY TO SOURCES 


crr Canadian Film Institute 
1762 Carling Avenue 
Ottawa 3, Ontario 
Canadian Association for Adult Education 
113 St George Street 
Toronto 5, Ontario 
Community Programmes Branch 
Ontario Department of Education 
Toronto, Ontario 
(Available in Ontario only) 

Sovereign Sovereign Film Distributors 

277 Victoria Street 
Toronto, Ontario 
St Francis Xavier University 
Antigonish, Nova Scotia 
United Kingdom Information Service 
275 Albert Street 
Ottawa, Ontario 


This list was compiled by the Canadian Film Institute, Ottawa. 


THE MONTREAL DIOCESAN FILM BOARD 

The mrs was established to inform and educate the public about films, 
stressing moral as well as technical and artistic standards. For that 
purpose it makes available to the affiliated French film societies a 300 
book library on the cinema, and a book-selling service; it can also give 
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any information about films, handling the requests either by cor- 
respondence or by telephone. 

The Board can supply reviews on most of the 35mm and 16mm 
films available in Montreal. Its work is mainly directed towards two 


classes of film-goers; teen-agers and children, although something has 


already been realized in the field of adult education. MBF supervises 
the 16mm films presented to children in parish halls and Catholic schools. 
Lists of films suitable for these audiences are prepared and sent regularly 
with the church principles and rules in this regard. For teen-agers, “La 
Commission des ciné-clubs’ promotes the work of close to seventy-five 
film societies (ciné-clubs) in the various colleges and high schools. The 
means used to develop film education in these groups are as follows: 

@ Suggestions on valuable films available in Montreal. 

@ Program notes or questionnaires for film discussions. 

@ Complete appreciations on certain films of particular interest. 

The ‘Commission des ciné-clubs’ also holds two annual one-day 
meetings for its film society members and a five-day summer session. 
The film quarterly Séquences serves as a link between these ciné-clubs, 
and provides them with adequate material on film information and 
film appreciation. Amongst other activities of the ‘Commission’ are 
meetings for educators and a series of lectures by specialists, open to 
the public. 

To sum up the aims of the Mrs, one could say it wants to promote 
an active intelligent and cultural approach to film among various 
audiences as well as to promote good films. 


SUPPLEMENT TO THE 16MM INDEX of feature films and long 
documentaries available to film societies in Canada. Ottawa: Canadian 
Federation of Film Societies, 142 Sparks Street, 1958. pp. 28: $1.00. 
The index itself was listed in the March 1958 issue of FOOD FOR 
rHOUGHT (pp. 298-299). 


CURREN T AND CHOICE 

THE THRESHOLD. 23 mins. b & w. National Film Board (for Department 
of Citizenship and Immigration) 1959. 

This is an appealing story —a view of your school, your association and 
your community through the eyes of an immigrant family. For them 
the school and the Home and School Association become the doorway 
to acceptance in the community 





HOW ADULTS LEARN. J. R. Kidd. N.Y.: Association Press 
(Toronto: G. R. Welch) 1959. pp. 324. $5.50. 


Dr Roby Kidd, Director of the ca ar, is well and personally known to 
thousands of friends across Canada and, indeed, across the world. 
(Parenthetically, 1 hope one of his youngsters is a stamp collector.) Yet 
he remains a mystery for many of us. How on earth does he manage to 
do all the things he does? His ‘routine’ duties of directing the activities 
of the multi-faced CAAE are staggering, quite aside from the new 
ventures for that association which his restless and relentlessly questioning 
mind is continually proposing. He sits on a dozen national committees 
and another dozen international ones: to London to Paris to Washington 
to Vancouver to Ottawa is not an unusual three-week trip for Roby, 
with solid contributions to make in half-a-dozen towns en route for 
less august groups wrestling with more local problems of continuing 
education. How does he find time? It is not that he has a large staff 
to assist—he hasn’t; it is not that his interests in adult education are 
highly specialized—they aren't; it is not that he ever settles for top-of- 
the-head comment or ill-prepared speech—he wouldn't. And on top of 
all this he has been producing at least one book a year. 

The reasons Dr Kidd gives in his introduction for writing How 
Adults Learn are typical of the author. For vears he had felt the need 
of some *. . . synthesis of theory and experience regarding the learning 
of adults’. This need had been obvious for Dr Kidd’s graduate students 
at the Universities of Toronto and British Columbia; he felt it equally 
important for every practitioner of adult education who is daily faced 
with the necessity, well or badly, of bringing together theory and 
practice. The author first attempted to persuade others to undertake 
such an assignment. Since they didn’t, and since the job needed doing, 
Roby found or made the time to do it himself. We can be happy 
that he did. 

How Adults Learn is no formidable text in psychology. “This is a 
book not for theorists by a theorist, but for practitioners by a practitioner 
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It is a guidebook, not a textbook.’ says the author. Beginning with 
some discussion of the nature of learning, the book reviews what various 
fields of work have revealed about the adult learner, presenting evidence 
to confound proponents of the can’t-teach-old-dogs-new-tricks school. 
Factors which influence adult learning capacity are examined, such as 
physical and sensory changes, growth and variations in intelligence, the 
supreme ly important roles of emotions, attitudes, and motivations. Dr 
Kidd goes on to summarize several theories of learning, and to offer 
clues and examples as to the implications of these theories for the 
teacher in the light of the characteristics of adult learners as previously 
presented. The concluding third of the book is devoted largely to 
consideration of such down-to-earth matters as arranging surroundings 
to facilitate learning, and a discussion of purposes and procedures for 
the teacher of adults in what Dr Kidd terms the ‘learning transaction’. 

One of the tangential strengths of this book is that it will serve, 
in readable and reasonable length, as a handbook of practical advice 
and suggestions to the teacher or leader of adults. For example, are 
vou concerned about more effective organization of group discussion? 
If so, the index will point to some distilled wisdom, in near tabular 
form and with concrete examples, at pages 248-255. Yet such material 
is not presented in any mere trick-of-the-trade fashion; it is carefully 
woven into a background of theory as well as experience. This is not 
just another how-to-do-it book; the author clearly succeeds in directing 


attention to the why as well as to the how. Each chapter ends with a 
list of references and suggested further readings. These are carefully 
selected and challenging, although clock-ridden practitioners might be 
further encouraged to undertake some additional study if precise pages 
were included for the references and readings. Perhaps these could be 
added in a second edition. 


In one particular, however, the author seems to me to have failed 
in his stated purpose. I am glad that he has. He suggests in the 
beginning that he is attempting simply to block out the complicated 
field of adult learning and, on questions where the evidence allows 
for sharp differences of opinion, merely to summarize that evidence and 
let it speak for itself. On many matters of detail this has been skilfully 
done. But from the first page to the last some of Dr Kidd's basic 
convictions about adult education come through. This, indeed, may be 
the outstanding contribution of the book; a strong affirmation of an 
enlightened point of view on adult learning and teaching, growing out 
of and supported by broad study and experience both theoretical and 
practical. 

Dr Kidd's underlying conviction is that adulthood is a developmental 
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period, in much the same way as are childhood and adolescence; further, 
it is supremely important that education for adults—defined as planned 
learning—continue far beyond such staging points as school leaving or 
university graduation. “We need to remember,’ says Dr Kidd, ‘that the 
stoutest shackles binding an adult learner have little or nothing to do 
with age; they are self-imposed . . . The author deeply believes that all 
human beings can be aided to become increasingly self-reliant and 
autonomous, that the most important single principle is that the learner 
be fully engaged, and that the main goal of adult learning is to develop 
men and women who are, at the same time, compassionately sensitive 
and tough-minded.’ (pp. 9, 13) 

This kind of statement, by this kind of man who received a spon- 
taneous standing ovation from adult educators from thirty-two countries 
last summer when he was unanimously named first president of the 
Adult Education Council of the wcoprt, is both timely and important. 
Dr Kidd concludes his book on an inspirational note. 


Does [the task of the leader or teacher of adults] sound bleak and for- 
bidding? Formidable it is, as is any high calling. In this the teacher is not 
unique. Last year the writer was in Jamaica, up in the hills in an old car, 
as high as an old car would go, and higher, talking with a farmer who had 
spent all his life in the Blue Mountains, those hills that are, for Jamaica, the 
symbol and promise of freedom. The flank of the mountain was incredibly 
steep, yet he was planting yams there, in a terrace. Venturing to gaze over 
and far down to the sea, the writer asked him how he kept his balance and 
he replied very simply. He said: ‘If you get dizzy, you don’t deserve the hills.’ 


Dr Kidd has himself been climbing the hills and deserving them for 
twenty-five years. How Adults Learn should help others of us to be 
more sure-footed. 


GEORGE E. FLOWER 


CIVIL LIBERTIES AND FEDERALISM: AlanB. Plaunt 
Memorial Lectures, Carleton University, Ottawa, March 19 and 21, 1959. 
F. R. Scott. Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1959. pp. 58. $2.00. 


In the past year there has been a great interest in the enactment of a 
Canadian Bill of Rights. The problem of the protection of the language 
and culture of French Canadians is an ever-present Canadian concern. 
The growing list of provincial and federal statutes outlawing racial and 
religious discrimination in various areas of society demonstrates an 
increasing public awareness of the need for legal guarantees of certain 
human rights. Recent court cases dealing with provincial attempts to 
interfere with the Jehovah Witnesses, indicate that some of the guarantees 
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of individual and group rights which many Canadians take for granted 
are being violated. 


These subjects and many others are clearly and eloquently discussed 
by Professor Frank Scott in his newly published book, Civil Liberties 
and Canadian Federalism. The book, comprising the Plaunt Memorial 


Lectures delivered earlier this year at Carleton University, is a small 
one, but Professor Scott has managed to pack it with an exciting story 
of Canadian constitutional development in the field of civil liberties 
and human rights. 

Professor Scott first outlines the history of our awakening concern 
over civil liberties and fundamental freedoms and the role of the courts 
in the protection of these basic rights against legislative or bureaucratic 
infringement. The second part of the book is an examination of some 
of the leading civil liberties cases that have come before the Supreme 
Court of Canada. Both history and court cases lead naturally to a 
searching look at Bill C-60, Mr. Diefenbaker’s proposed Bill of Rights. 

The history of Canada’s constitutional development reflects the 
changes in our status as a nation, the growth of the power of the 
provinces, and the enormous increase of governmental activity on all 
levels. The constitution has proven flexible enough to handle strains 
arising from the consolidation of the British North America territories 
into one nation and the change from colony to independent Common- 
wealth state. Underlving these changes are the problems arising out of 
our dual cultural system. 

Professor Scott provides provocative illustrations of the legal battles 
fought to preserve the separate school system and the use of two 
official languages in various provincial jurisdictions. The conflict from 
a constitutional point of view was that between minority rights and 
provincial autonomy. The federal Parliament wrote two languages into 
the Manitoba constitution and into the Northwest Territories, Professor 
Scott explains, only to have both these extensions of bilingualism later 
removed by local action and pressure. 

However, the French network of the c Bc, he indicates, may have 
produced a practical extension of French over large sections of the 
West in a manner more meaningful than a simple printing of statutes 
could achieve. 

The differences between the British and the Canadian use of the 
constitution in the protection of human rights are concisely and lucidly 
treated in the book. The preservation of civil liberties in both systems, 
Professor Scott states, ‘rests on three things, parliamentary restraint in 
legislation, bureaucratic restraint in administration, and a strong and live 
tradition of personal freedom among the citizens’. 
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Professor Scott feels that we have some of all of these factors, but 
not in any permanent or reliable degree. In addition, Canadians have 
eleven legislatures to watch, not just one and the eleven possess almost 
unlimited sovereignty within their spheres. 

After an instructive examination of recent civil liberties court cases 
Mr. Diefenbaker’s proposed Bill of Rights is placed under the author’s 
legal microscope. Even to the layman, the flaws in the bill are easy 
to spot. A particular flaw, and one that has provoked many other 
unfavourable comments, is the provision that nothing done under the 
War Measures Act shall be deemed to be an infringement of the 
liberties proclaimed in the statute. Professor Scott argues that if the 
Bill passes in this form, it will give dangerous parliamentary approval ‘to 
the. notion that in a war fought for democracy, there are no limits to 
what a state may do the citizen in an effort to achieve victory.’ Certainly 
there is a need for greater clarification of the limits of the state’s 
emergency powers, he contends, and the conditions under which, if at 
all, traditional protections for individuals may be suspended. Canadians 
ire not really deeply concerned about civil liberties if Mr Diefenbaker’s 
Bill of Rights is the best we can produce, is Professor Scott’s caustic 
comment. 

This compact volume is not only a tribute to the author’s knowledge 
of the subject, but also to his abilitv to share that knowledge with his 
readers in an interesting and eloquent fashion. Everyone concerned 
about human rights and the strengthening of our democratic values, 
should obtain Professor Scott’s book. Anyone else will find that it can 
provide a most pleasurable and profitable evening's reading. 

SID BLUM 


PHILOSOPHY IN THE MASS AGE. George P. Grant. Toronto: 


Copp, Clarke, 1959. pp. 117. $3.00. 


George Grant, now Professor of Philosophy at Dalhousie University, is 


one of those people who is always the centre of controversy wherever 


he happens to be. Although philosophy is his first love, he did spend 
two years in adult education and has been a gad-fly to the movement 
ever since. To the professional adult educator, Dr Grant is an impractical 
amateur—if not a downright menace; and to the professional philosopher, 
he is a theologian! He has committed the unforgivable sin of the pro- 
fessional in a scientific age; he is personally and deeply involved in his 
subject and he doesn’t care who knows it. Educators may call him a 
reactionary and philosophers may be appalled at his subjectivity, but 
neither can deny his passionate conviction that philosophy has something 
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meaningful to say to ordinary men and women. 

Philosophy in the mass age was first given as a series in CBC's 
University of the Air (and, incidentally, aroused much more interest 
than the cBc ever thought possible). It was implicit in that series and 
explicit in this book that Dr Grant begins from the premise ‘there is 
such a study as moral philosophy, and . . . by reflection we can come 
to make true judgments as to how we ought to act’. He also admits 
in his preface that ‘philosophers qua philosophers’, in these days, do 
not generally accept his premise. Of course, Dr Grant could have played 
it safe and left philosophy out of his title altogether, labelling his 
work ‘Great concepts that have influenced human behaviour through 
history’. But that is not his way. Brick-bats or no, he sticks to philosophy. 

George Grant is enough of an existentialist to believe that the 
despair engendered by a mass, industrialized, conformist society is the 
spur to philosophical and theological thought. He has found among 
the best of his students those who are ‘open to the philosophic life with 
an intensity worthy of the greatest periods of human thought; and he 
honours in his radio listeners the same openness. ‘However much the 
repressive elements of late industrial society may lie on us like chains, 
this very society is a fruit of the civilization of Europe; the civilization 
of rational theology, of the Reformation and of the Enlightenment; a 
civilization which brought men a knowledge of themselves as free as 
had no other in the past’. 


Chapters I, III, 1V and V (The Mythic and Modern Consciousness; 
Natural Law; History as Progress; Marxism) trace the slow development 
of this concept of freedom. Chapters VI, VII, and VIII (The Limits of 
Progress; American Morality; Law, Freedom, and Progress) pose our 
modern dilemma. Dr Grant is grappling with ideas that are the most 
difficult in modern thought; yet in such a way, that his readers are 
drawn into grappling with them too. 


‘What doctrine of nature will be able to express that nature is a sphere 
for our timeless enjoyment and yet also a sphere which we must organize, 
that it has meaning apart from our ends and yet is also part of redemptive 
history? Obviously the Aristotelian conception of nature can no longer hold 
us, as we have passed beyond it in the science of the last centuries. A philo- 
sophic reconstruction of the concept of nature is necessary, but of consum- 
mate difficulty, because it must take into itself what the modern scientists 
have discovered. The hope that there will be such a reconstruction is 
strengthened when one sees the speculations of some few theoretical 
scientists, mainly in Europe. Take such a book as The History of Nature 
by the German phycisist von Weiszacher . . . He seems to be moving to a 
doctrine of nature which overcomes the distinction between practical and 
theoretical science; which overcomes the distinction between nature as the 
simply dominated and nature as the simply contemplated.’ 
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Dr Grant, true teacher that he is, can bring before us the problems 
about which the world’s best thinking has revolved, in a form which 
gives them vivid meaning today, for they are universal problems about 
which we all cannot help but think at one time or another. Those adult 
educators who can surmount their distrust of Dr Grant’s deep personal 
commitment to ideas with which they may happen to disagree, may find 
that this book is an excellent lead into peneeey for adult students 
who ask “What has liberal education to say tome? 


E. W. L. 


ADULT EDUCATION IN AUSTRALIA; an historian’s point of view. Fred 
Alexander. Melbourne: F. W. Cheshire, 1959. pp. 39. $1.00. 


To those Canadians, who have been privileged to see Australia’s Summer 
of the Seventeenth Doll, the continent ‘down under’ will never seem 
so remote again. Indeed, there is even a feeling of envy that Canada, 
as yet, has no drama of its own to set beside this Australian production, 
which combines timelessness of plot with a distinctive, completely 
recognizable regional setting. It makes us feel that all kinds of cultural 
bubblings stir beneath the Australian crust. 

In another way, Dr Alexander's Adult Education in Australia, takes 
us behind the scenes of an interesting movement, very different from 
adult education as we know it in Canada. It is the author’s thesis that 
the English tradition in adult education, which has been imposed upon 
Australia with no regard for its own history and social development, 
has become, in the end, a strait-jacket. 

‘The English system, through its marriage of university-directed 
tutorial classes and a workers’-organised proselytising association, made 
a notable contribution in the United Kingdom under the economic and 
social conditions which prevailed there during the early twentieth 
century. In Australia, however, the system was unsuited for the 
substantially rural society of most Australian States, to which its contri- 
bution was negligible. Even in the admittedly growing urban and 
industrialized metropolitan cities of eastern Australia the combination 
of w.£.A. and university tutorial classes also failed in its main objectives. 
With some significant exceptions, the imported svstem made no real 
impact on the industrial trade union movement . . . In its resultant 
secondary form, the system catered for predominantly middle-class 
patrons mostly in the suburbs of the metropolitan cities; it secured 
inadequate recognition and reluctant support from the universities, and 
it developed little in its methods that was distinctively Australian, though 
it copied one or two ideas from New Zealand. By the outbreak of the 
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second world war, moreover, organized adult education in Australia 
had too often frittered away the energies of its enthusiasts in petty 
rivalries between wea and university and in internal jealousies which 
eventually facilitated the collapse of the wea in all States save New 
South Wales and South Australia.’ 

Despite World War II activity, out of which grew ‘the one worth- 
while nation-wide experiment in adult education which has taken place 
in Australia’,* Australian adult education continues to present a picture 
of great diversity . . . ‘no good purpose would now be served by 
seeking to impose a uniform pattern, either of administration or of 
services, upon the adult education organisations of the several States’. 
In its mosaic of State-supported agencies, University Departments of 
Adult Education, voluntary associations (e.g., the wea) Australian 


'> 


adult education bears great similarity to our own Canadian pattern. 


But as vet Australia has not moved towards the solution, tentatively and 
cautiously put by Dr Alexander, of ‘some broadly based and loosely 
functioning federal adult institutions (which) would facilitate the 
exchange of experience and ideas not only within Australia but also 
between Australia and countries overseas, in the United States as well 
as in other parts of the Commonwealth of Nations.’ 


The Army Educational Service. 


RURAL ADULT EDUCATION IN AUSTRALIA. Hew 
Roberts. Perth, West Australia: the Author (Director of Extra-Mural 
Studies, University of West Australia) 1958. pp. 57. Multilithed. A 
limited number of copies is available from The Canadian Association for 
Adult Education, 113 St George Street, Toronto. 


Here is the terrain; “Certain aspects of the Australian scene must be 
considered if one is to understand the relationship of adult education 
in rural communities to public and private agencies centralized in great 
coastal cities. The East coast of Australia, where settlement began, is 
flanked by rugged mountains that long remained untraversed. The 
centre of the continent is desert or semi-desert, extending to the central 
southern coast. For geographic as well as historic reasons, the Australian 
states began from single coastal settlements, many of which marked 
the foundation of a new colony. Development was not by a westward 
movement comparable with America’s, but rather by a fanning out into 
the interior from each original coastal settlement. Roads, railways and 
other communications started from, ended in these foundation settlements, 


government was located there, bureaucratic and commercial head offices 
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were there established. By the time Australia federated in 1901, each 
of the original settlements had already become a large modern metropolis, 
pivotal point for administrative, commercial and cultural life of the 
state of which it was capital. 

‘The distribution of rainfall has also contributed to the “single-city” 
development of Australian states. There is no snowshed comparable 
with the Rockies. Areas with well-distributed and adequate rain for 
family farming tend to lie within a day’s drive of one of the great cities. 
Villages and small towns serve these areas, but major business trans- 
actions or governmental dealings (local government has less authority 
in Australia than in any other English-speaking nation) result in a 
relationship between the big city and the individual rural dweller that 
is less tenuous, more functional, than in mé inv parts of America. Beyond 
this comparatively narrow area lie the great inland plains, marginal 
areas and desert, with a sparse population operatiag specialized grain, 
sheep and cattle properties incomparably larger than have ever existed 
here. Apart from mining towns, usually transient, this area contains 
few towns or villages, and these often isolated and very small. Its basic 
services have been operated from the capital cities through “stock and 
station agencies” (large multi-purpose firms dealing in every agricultural 
requirement from finance to farm-beautification) and mail-order houses, 
facilitated by a banking structure based on the chain rather than the 
independent local bank. It was in these areas that Australian govern- 
ment and private organizations, notably the Presbyterian Church, 


pioneered correspondence education, travelling teachers, pedal wireless, 


two-and three-way schools of the air, flying doctors, nurses and clergymen 
and some interesting attempts in the remote control of adult education 

It is important only to contradict the romantic impression that this 
way of living and being educated is typical. It is typical merely as an 
example of the ingenuity Australia has shown in putting into practice a 
verv real and strong belief in equal educational opportunity for all, 
at least at the elementary level.’ 

This, then, is the geographical challenge. The following chapters 
describe the educational pattern which it enforces on the rural areas; 
in the rural centres, the study groups, the summer schools. The role 
of the university, of the library, of the Australian Broadcasting Com- 
mission, of correspondence courses, of voluntary associations, of govern- 
ment, is explored at some length. The analogies drawn between the 
Australian situation and the author's experience in the United States 
make the studv doublv valuable, while its literary stvle enhances its 
usefulness. 





OVER THE EDITOR’S DESK 

ADULT EDUCATION IN AUSTRALIA. (Bulletin No. 30). Sydney: Commonwealth 
Office of Education, 1957. pp. ii, 18. ‘The purpose of this Bulletin is to 
provide information on the non-vocational aspect of adult education 
in Australia; while the activities described in the Bulletin relate in 
the main to 1956, they are typical of those regularly provided by the 
various agencies in recent years’. 

AFTER WORK; leisure and learning in two towns; studies made in Bolton and 
Rochdale for The Manchester and District Advisory Council for Further 
Education. London: National Institute of Adult Education, 1959. pp. 
63. 3/6. 

CHANGING ASIA; report of the 1959 Couchiching Conference. Toronto: Canadian 
Institute on Public Affairs, 244 St George Street, 1959. pp. 128. $1.00. 
Social and economic changes in Asia; Western and Communist 
influence; inter-Asian tensions; democracy in Asia; sources of conflict 
between East and West; the Christian and the religions of Asia; Asia 
and Western policy. 

CRAFT JUDGING for Townswomen’s Guilds and others. Lucile Spalding. 
London: National Union of Townswomen’s Guilds and National Institute 
of Adult Education, 1959. pp. 38. 2/6. 

CRAFT STANDARDS for Townswomen’s Guilds and others. Lucile Spalding. 
London: National Union of Townswomen’s Guilds and National Institute 
of Adult Education, 1956. pp. 48. 2/6. 

A DEFENCE OF FREE LEARNING. Lord Beveridge. Toronto: Oxford, 1959. pp. xiv, 
146. $2.75. ‘. .. an account . . . of action taken by the universities and 
learned societies of Britain from 1933 onwards to help and to re-establish 
in useful human service university teachers and researchers expelled 
from such work in Germany by the tyrant Hitler, on grounds of 
political independence or race.’ 

FREE AND INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS ON WORLD AFFAIRS. Leonard S. Kenworthy 
and Thomas L. Kenworthy. Brooklyn, N.Y.: World Affairs Materials, 
Brooklyn College, 1959. pp. 73. $1.00 in cash; $1.25 if billed. Fourth 
edition of a publication prepared ‘for the large number of librarians, 
club leaders, teachers, and others who are interested in world affairs 
and who are anxious to obtain current materials on various phases of 
this broad field. All the materials listed in this bibliography may be 
obtained for 50c or less. A few items may be obtained free of charge.’ 

FRIENDS AND THEIR CHILDREN. Harold Loukes. London: Harrap (Toronto: 
Clarke, Irwin) 1959. pp. 127. $2.35. The Quaker approach to the religious 
education of children. 

LEADERS OF NEW NATIONS. Leonard S. Kenworthy. Toronto: Doubleday, 1959. 
pp. 336. $4.00. Biographies of leaders in Africa, the Middle-East, Asia. 
The author is Professor of Education at Brooklyn College and has been 
active in international concerns for many years. 

MINORITIES IN THE NEW WORLD; six case studies. Charles Wagley and Marvin 
Harris. New York: Columbia University Press (Toronto: Oxford) 1958. 
pp. xvi, 320. $7.00. A UNESCO study, based on previous isolated studies, 
which attempts to ‘make some of the information contained on the 
original studies (consisting of thousands of pages) available to a 
larger public’ and ‘to make at least a beginning toward applying the 
comparative approach of social anthropology to minority problems.’ 
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These case studies are limited to the Americas. 

PRINCIPLES AND PROBLEMS OF CATHOLIC ADULT EDUCATION; proceedings of the 
Workshop on Principles and Problems of Catholic Education, conducted 
at the Catholic University of America, June 13 to 24, 1958; edited by 
Reverend Sebastian Miklas. Washington, D.C.: Catholic University of 
America Press, 1959. pp. v, 232. $3.20. ‘This volume constitutes an 
authoritative survey of the field of adult education among Catholics . . . 
philosophy, aims, methods, problems, and achievements at this new 
educational level.’ 

RESEARCH ON THE PROBLEM OF THE EMPLOYMENT OF THE OLDER WORKER; a report 
based on a study made for the Federal Department of Labour during 
the summer of 1956. S. O. Clark. Ottawa: Civilian Rehabilitation Branch, 
Department of Labour, 1956. Mimeo. Comprehensive and critical survey 
of ‘some of the more significant work which has been done on the 
study of the problem of the older worker’, with the object of indicating 
‘the kind of studies which might be undertaken by the Economics and 
Research Branch of the Department of Labour. Could be read with 
profit before undertaking research of any kind. 

A STUDY OF ATTITUDES TOWARDS INDIANS AND PEOPLE OF INDIAN DESCENT. F. J. G. 
Dallyn and Frazer G. Earle. Winnipeg: Canadian Council of Christians 
and Jews, 224 Phoenix Bldg., 1959. pp. 30. 

THAILAND; an introduction to modern Siam. (The Asia Library). Noel F. 
Busch. Toronto: Van Nostrand, 1959. pp. ix, 161. $4.25. This is the first 
volume in a projected series on Asia, sponsored by the Asia Foundation 
of New York and Van Nostrand. It falls between the popular travel 
book and a more serious treatment of current affairs. Written in a 
witty, somewhat off-hand style by a veteran journalist (Life; Time; 
New Yorker et al) who lived for four years (1954-58) in Bankok as 
representative for the Asia Foundation, this is a good introduction to 
the country which, like China and Japan, has never been a colony of 
any European power. An excellent bibliography adds to its value. 

THIS ONE THING; a tribute to Henry Burton Sharman, 1865-1953, prepared by 

a group of friends. Toronto: Student Christian Movement of Canada, 
1959. pp. 96. 75c paper; $1.50 hard cover. 
UNCOMMON MAN; the individual in the organization (McKinsey Founda- 
tion Lecture series, vol. 3). Crawford H. Greenewalt. Toronto: McGraw- 
Hill, 1959. pp. 11, 142. $4.60. ‘. . . Dupont’s tenth president . . . reveals 
his philosophy of business management . . . and offers provocative ideas 
on executive training and evaluation; political science; social organiza- 
tion; effects of tax policies on talented individuals, on corporations, and 
on philanthropic institutions; and other far-reaching topics.’ 

WAYS TO ENGLISH. Toronto: Longmans, Green, 1959/60. pp. 36. This catalogue 
lists Longman’s many publications specifically designed for young 
people learning English as a new language; basic texts, supplementary 
and reference material and classics from English literature retold in a 
simple, graduated controlled vocabulary. It is a long time since we 
have seen such a useful catalogue; the headings are particularly clear 
and detailed. 





,BOUT PEOPLE 

@ Professor Howard Jones of the University of Leicester, England has 
received a Research Award by the Harry M. Cassidy Memorial Research 
Fund in the School of Social Work, University of Toronto. Dr Jones, 
who was Special Lecturer in Social Work at the University of Toronto 
during the past academic year, will undertake the preparation of a book 


on the social aspects of alcoholism, based on a research project carried 


out under his supervision by a group of graduate students of the School 
of Social Work. 

@ Mr Douglas Maver has been appointed General Secretary of the 
World Federation of University Students, succeeding Mr Lewis Perin- 
baum who is now Associate Secretary of the Canadian National Com- 
mission for u N Es © Oo. Mr Maver graduated from Leeds University, 
England, with his B.Sc. Hons. in Physics. Mr Maver has had varied 
experience to fit him for his new position, which he will assume January 
1, 1960. From 1950 to 1955 he was General Secretary of the British 
wus Committee and later served the Government of Cyprus, in London, 
as Student Liaison Officer. At present, Mr Maver is a senior executive 
officer with the London and Home Counties Council for Technological 
Education. 

@ The degree of Doctor of Laws (LL.D) was conferred on Dr John E. 
Robbins, editor-in-chief of the Encyclopedia Canadiana, at the fall con- 
vocation ceremonies at the University of British Columbia, October 30. 
@ Mrs Edith Adamson, Chief, Adult Education Section, Education 
Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa, is working towards a 
graduate degree in Librarv Science at McGill Universitv. (This is over 
and above her duties with pBs). Her thesis will be on public library 
finance in Canada. 

@ Leonard Harman, the first secretary of the Ontario Farm Forum. 
former Chairman of the Executive Committee, c a AE —and an honorar\ 
life member of the Association — has been appointed general manager of 
the United Co-operatives of Ontario. Mr Harman has been a life-long 
advocate of education within the co-operative movement. 
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@ The death of Arturo Scotti is a great loss to Canada. As the editor of 
the Italian language newspaper Corriere Canadese he did much to further 
the cause of ethnic integration. He campaigned in his newspapers for 
understanding between Canadians and New Canadians ; and was a great 
advocate of education. He continually encouraged Italian immigrants to 
learn English, to keep their children in school as long as possible, and to 
continue their own education all through their lives. He was an example 
of the best kind of immigrant ; loving Canada but loval always to the 
heritage he brought with him to the new country. 


HIGHLIGHTS FROM THE BRUNNER REPORT 

@ This study of the Adult Education Association of the U.S.A. conducted 
bv the Bureau of Applied Social Research, Columbia University, is ‘the 
most difficult of our last half dozen or so’, according to the social scientist 
authors. 

@ Adult education in this country (the U.S.A.) needs a generalized, 
national organization of maximum inclusiveness in terms of the content 
and organizational structure of the field. For many it will be, so to speak, 
a secondary organization, with an agency such as the NUEA ... as the 
individual's primarv connection with an adult education body. But in the 
present state of our societv and of adult education, the arEA seems 
essential. 

@ Research and practical help were given priority among activities. 

@ The desire for help with practical techniques of adult education, 
especially when combined with the relatively high prioritv given clearing- 
house functions, is all but overwhelming . . . Adequate dissemination 
would, of course, need organization ; the securing of reporters in each 
state or local association or council or major adult education agency ; a 
periodic reminder to them to submit news, with some guidance as to areas 
of interest to stress. 

@ A poor third in program priorities for the area is the development of 
a philosophy of adult education. 

@ The fiftv present and past members of the Executive Committee differ 
from the membership in their judgments as to the ag a’s program. 
Significantly also, there is less of a consensus among them than among 
the members . . . Research takes second place to development of a social 
philosophy of adult education. Building a profession of adult education 
is third and dissemination of techniques of adult education and of adult 
leadership next. Co-ordination of agencies and field service follow close 
behind. 


@ Adult education has probably embarked on the long journey leading 
to acceptance among the professions. If the two top priorities for the 
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4EA (research and dissemination of techniques and information about 
programs) are successfully implemented, it will contribute by helping to 
build the body of knowledge and experience which is the sine qua non 
of any profession. 
@ There is no question but that the availability of competent adult educa- 
tors under aE A auspices to advise, help, and promote regional, state and 
local councils would be appreciated and would strengthen the association 
. there is ample evidence from sociological studies that the strongest 
volunteer agencies are those with strong local organizations and ties, and 
that these exist only where such relationships are cultivated and mutually 
profitable. 
@ Just as adult education has received many of its current leaders from 
other fields, so it loses even larger numbers to other fields of work . 
membership recruitment must be a continuous effort. It is also one argu- 
ment for joint membership plans between national, state or local associa- 
tions . . . It is also suggested that small committees study each major area 
of adult education, determine what values the a£A« has for each and, 
if sufficient to warrant the effort, plan a recruitment campaign on an area 
basis. Such a process could be tested in a small way at first. Attention 
could be paid, for instance, to religion, a field where the ar A has lost 
most heavily in the last few vears, or to agricultural and home economics 
extension, where our study indicated a favourable attitude on the part 
of administrators toward having a generalized national adult education 
organization and having at least supervisory and specialist personnel join. 
@ The aera should be recompensed for its costs in handling special 
funds and grants where such grants do not in themselves cover the cost 
of rent, equipment and services. The ar «A should seriously consider an 
increase in dues. It has one of the lowest rates of anv comp: arable national 
organization. In view of its present problems an increase to an amount 
of between $7.00 and $8.50 would undoubtedly result in a further de- 
crease in members. It is not possible to estimate the extent of such a 
loss, but it is a mere matter of arithmetic to indicate that even if 1600 
members failed to renew at a rate of $7.50 and all others did, the AEA 
would be no worse off and would have slightly lower costs for mailings 
and printing. Professional memberships should be raised to $12.50 or 
$15.00. Most comparable national professional organizations have higher 
dues than the AEA; some, as with the American Sociological Societv, 
as high as $20.00 for Fellows. Very few organizations have a lower rate 
than that proposed here, and these publish for less. 
@ In a longer future the development of effective sections along content, 
rather than organizational lines might offer the possibilitv for the ar A 
to come to hold a position in adult education similar to that of the Na- 
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tional Conference on Social Work in the welfare field, or even of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science . . . it would be 
wise to begin to plan how sections can be nurtured, given sufficient auto- 
nomy, and retain strong ties with the ‘mother’ organization. This is not 
a task of highest priority, but neglect of the question for too long might 
well eventuate in another bit of administrative confusion. Careful planning 
for the type of development suggested might well result in an important 
new area of service and opportunity for the ara. 

@ National, state and local bodies must not duplicate functions but must 
render distinctive services to and perform recognized functions for their 
members. 

@ The A&A appears to have attempted too much, to make some contri- 
bution to almost anv need brought to its attention. One evidence of this 
is the number of committees appointed, especially after the Fund for 
Adult Education grants became available, which either failed to report 
or which met and presented a report or program never implemented in 
terms of staff assignments. 


EDUCATION FOR UNDERSTANDING AT MELFORT 

The Saskatchewan Council of Public Affairs met this past Julv at 
Melfort, Saskatchewan, for its sixth Annual Institute — which the people 
of Melfort helped to plan through a special community committee. 


Education’ was the means and India the end of this vear’s ‘inter- 
national understanding’. All ten speakers had personal knowledge of 
India: R. M. Bennett, a Canadian missionary; Winifred L. Brvce, a 
Canadian sociologist with many vears experience in university teaching 
in India; Peter Harnettv, usc, a historian who served in the British 
Army in India and whose doctoral studies at Harvard were on that 
country; M. J. Coldwell, who recently headed a u.Nx. Mission to India 
to study the Village Development Program; Willard J. Hertz, an 
American journalist with special interest in ‘South Asia’, where he 
recently spent two vears; Alex Laidlaw, who spent two vears in India 
as a Colombo Plan consultant on co-operative training; C. S. Krishna 
Moorthi, Counsellor to the Indian Commission-General for Economic 
Affairs, Washington, D.C.; Ernest P. Moses, Valparaiso, Indiana, an 
Indian economist specializing in population problems; C. S$. Venkatachar, 
High Commissioner for India, Ottawa; and B. Khalid Saveed, Research 
Associate at McGill University’s Institute of Islamic Studies. 

Mrs Bryce sends the following notes on the Institute: ©. . . we were 
warned more than once that understanding was not something that 
could be easily and thoughtlessly taken for granted . . . no understanding 
of human beings is possible without humility . . . values and courtesies 
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differ from one culture group to another. Communication may be a 
delicate matter, for words do not always mean the same, and nuances 
and silences may be significant’. 

Mrs Bryce, in commenting upon the impact of rapid travel on 
communication, pointed out that language was not the barrier it once 
had been. ‘Other forms of approach and more objective attitudes seem 
to balance the situation more than one would have thought possible 
some vears ago. Moreover, the out-going qualities are not all on one 
side. Westerners are often far shver than Asians in expressing them- 
selves through poetry or religion. Reticences on either side mav be 
misleading unless overcome by mutual humility. 

‘It is well, too, for everyone to be a learner as well as a teacher. 
Asians have sometimes gone abroad and carried home the techniques 
rather than the principles of a subject like education. Some Westerners 
have lived abroad for years, but remained always on the social crust. 


You cannot, for instance, perceive the inwardness of a pilgrimage if 


vou attempt to see it from a car. You must walk in the dust with 
the pilgrims.’ 

The Institute, savs Mrs Brvce, considered the extent to which 
understanding was possible. ‘In how many human relationships must one 
recognize limitations. Dr Luccock, writing in a recent periodical 
compared our relationship to another person with a lamp carried into 
a dark room. There is a splendid pool of light in the centre, in which 
we rejoice and find comfort. But around the edge of the room there 
are shadows; these are the reserves of personality, which one cannot 
share with anyone else, even if one would. Men and women, husbands 
and wives, parents and children, friends, especially those of different 
cultures, must acknowledge their differences sufficiently to approach 
with humility and respect the personality of the other. But the light 
still shines at the centre, and it would be a pity to miss its radiance 
and warmth because we cannot see plainly into all the corners.’ 

This was the spirit underlving the Institute’s exploration of India— 
historical, economic, political and social. 


MORE LIKE THE CITY? 

There have been changes in the educational interests of rural women, 
notes a report by the Federated Women’s Institutes of Canada to the 
Canadian National Commission for UNEsSCco. F w1, through its central 
office and its provincial offices, provides courses in arts and crafts, home- 
making, citizenship, community affairs, public speaking, parliamentary 
procedure, program planning, etc. These programs are planned by the 
F w1 for its membership, with the co-operation of the provincial Depart- 
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ments of Agriculture, Education, Adult Education, and Extension Depart- 
ments of Universities, which supply instructors and pay their salaries and 
travelling expenses. 

Changes in emphasis are noted ; increased for arts and crafts and 
less for the more homely housekeeping skills, with the exception of home 
management and budgeting. The trend towards urban living has affected 
the number of women depending on the w.1. for these services. With 
the increase of married women who work, more evening courses are re- 
quested. With the strengthened international affiliations of the w.1. and 
the ease and rapidity of communication, country women now have a 
broader outlook. The report underlines that the cBc has been a most 
important means of bringing information to the outlying regions of 
Canada. 

Vocational retraining opportunities are needed in their own com- 
munities for mature women who wish to go back to work after their 
children are grown. Leaders should also develop a wider range of skills, 
which takes into account these urban interests of country women. The 
report finally stresses that there should be more co-ordination of program 
in rural adult education to prevent duplication of effort. 


rHE PERSONAL TOUCH 

From Saskatchewan comes a progress report on the Adult Education 
Division Information Service, which started in December 1958. Both 
‘Saskatchewan Community’ and the classified sections of daily and weekly 
newspapers throughout the province advertised the service over a period 
of months, so that even the smallest village knows that the service exists. 

Each inquiry receives a personal letter in reply, giving the requested 
information and advice, as far as possible, and showing an interest in 
the particular problem of the correspondent. The Division appreciates 
the fact that for many people it requires an effort to describe their 
educational needs. In addition to the natural reluctance to disclose 
personal matters, for some the actual writing of a letter to an unknown 
person presents considerable difficulty. For these reasons, all corre- 
spondence is handled on a personal basis, and every encouragement 
is given. 

The educational services within the province have been explored 
and data compiled on the specific offerings for adults which are provided 
by various agencies. These include: the Universitv of Saskatchewan 
Extension Department correspondence courses and evening classes; 
Regina College night classes and short courses; provincial Vocational 
Training Schools; Saskatchewan Government Correspondence School; 


local technical schools’ evening programs; Canadian Vocational Training 
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Program; Department of Veterans Affairs correspondence courses; 
institutes, seminars and workshops of various kinds. A file of information 
has also been built up concerning other agencies and organizations 
which have proved helpful in servicing specific requests. In addition, 
materials have been gathered on educational programs outside Saskatche- 
wan which are available to residents of that province. 

From December 10, 1958 to August 31, 1959, 371 ‘contacts’ have 
been established; 238 in urban centres and 133 in rural communities. 
There has been recurring correspondence with a number of persons, 
making a total of 427 letters received; 275 urban and 152 rural. In all, 
persons in 114 communities have made use of the Information Service. 


“AMATEUR MUSIC MAKING REG.’ 

To promote amateur music making—to help and encourage the amateu 
musician—such are the aims of the newly-formed organization ‘Cana- 
dian Amateur Music Making Reg. This organization, founded last fall 
by the Otter Lake Music Centre, Inc., (Box 195, Outremont, P.Q.) 
provides amateur musicians with the means of: getting in touch with 
one another, of exchanging ideas (through the publication of a Journal), 
of borrowing music inexpensively, and of obtaining information and 
advice from professional musicians who can help them solve their 
problems. The program envisages: 

| A central bilingual office to which amateur musicians mav address 
requests for information or advice. This actually operates now, as the 
office of Otter Lake Music Centre, which is assuming the work of the 
new organization as well as its own. 

2 A music lending library, from which members, whether indi- 
viduals or groups, can borrow music. The library at present consists 
of the choral and instrumental music belonging to the Music Centre, 
and instrumental music bequeathed by the former ‘Little Symphony 
of Montreal’. This basic collection is being augmented by donations, 
and will soon be quite important. The Fraser Hickson Institute has 
generously offered space and facilities in its new building which has 
just been opened. 

3 A Journal, to become eventually a monthly paper, to which 
members of the organization are automatically subscribers. The first 
number came out a few weeks ago, in English and French, with articles 
by Eric McLean and Jacques Simard on The Amateur, accounts of the 
organization's activities and a list of members. 


4 Group leaders, professional or amateur musicians capable of 
advising existing groups, or those in the process of organizing. Leaders 
would visit groups in the localities where thev are situated. 
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5 A Music Centre, where amateur musicians of all ages and pro- 
fessions can spend their holidays making and listening to music undet 


the expert leadership of professional musicians. 


FRONTIER COLLEGE GETS A BEAVERSKIN 

Frontier College, which this vear celebrates its sixtieth anniversary, has 
received the Canadian Citizenship Council’s Beaverskin Award for 1959. 
The College was one of the three national organizations from among the 
forty nominated to win this award, which is given for leadership in 
citizenship education. In September 1959, there was the unveiling of 
a memorial erected to Dr E. W. Bradwin, late Principal of Frontier 
College, at Atikokan, Ontario, 140 miles west of Fort William on the 
property of the Steep Rock Iron Mines. The Company has kindly erected 
a suitable cairn for the plaque. Commemorating Dr Bradwin’s long vears 
of service, twenty of them right in the bush, the memorial bears the 
following citation by Dr L. W. Brockington; 

‘For fiftv-two vears Edmund Bradwin in this and other lonely places 
without thought or hope of material gain gave every dav of his life to 
the education and social well-being of transient workers... This memorial 
was erected by grateful and remembering friends who believe that the 
people of Canada and her Northland owe an unpavable debt to his vision 
and his faithful labour.’ 


The Social Credit THovement in Alberta 


BY JOHN A. IRVING 


The first Social Credit government in the world was elected in Alberta 
in August, 1935. The seeming suddenness of the Social Credit rise to power 
and the magnitude of the victory aroused world-wide comment. In this 
study, Professor Irving analyses systematically and comprehensively the 
rise of the Social Credit movement in Alberta as a phenomenon of mass 
psychology. 
3 one of the most fascinating studies in the psychology of demagogic 
politics in Canada that is likely to be written.” 

B. T. Richardson, Toronto Telegram 


“To students of Canadian democracy I warmly commend Irving’s account 
of the man’s (Aberhart’s) personal rise and conquest of the electorate, a 
thorough and definitive job of research.” 

J. B. McGeachy, Financial Post 


“Professor Irving . .. has produced one of the most engrossing studies in 
the field of the documentation of the rise of a Social movement.” 


Frank Swanson, Ottawa Citizen 
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A Merry Christmas 
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A Merry Christmas to you all 
Wherever you may be 

In local group or learned hall 
Or campus faculty 

In Indian heat or English cold 
Canadian blizzard, U.S. chill 


A Happy New Year; ventures bold 


From ‘113’ our best good will. 
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